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The Place 
To Buy ‘Em 


The Time | 
To Buy ‘Em | 





We have combined four sales into ONE 
to offer you 1 O00 | 
head of the \ 
very best “Range Rams’ in the 
Intermountain Country at the .. 


Ist UTAH RAM SALE 


Friday, October 11, 1957 
Spanish Fork, Utah | 


SALE STARTS PROMPTLY AT 9 A.M. 
"BUY ‘EM and TRY ‘EM” 


We're sure youll want to come again 





Col. Howard Brown, Auctioneer 


For Information, Write or Call J. Alden Olsen, Secretary, Spanish Fork, Utah 
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To the 127 buyers from 10 leading sheep 
producing states, the mangement of 
the National Ram Sale says: 


“THANK YOU” 


OUR presence at the 42nd annual National Ram Sale made it one of the nation‘s most 
successful sales of quality rams in several years. Your sheep operation wasn’t the 
only thing which benefited when you purchased rams at the National... . Your pur- 
chases gave financial aid to the National Wool Growers Association, sponsors of the sale, 
in their concerted efforts on behalf of your sheep industry. Cemplete results of the sale 
with an account of each sale made (buyer, seller and price) appear in this issue, beginning 
on page 17.... We'll look forward to seeing you at the 43rd annual National Ram Sale 
in August of 1958.... 


WATCH FOR THE DATES 
OF THE 43rd ANNUAL NATIONAL RAM SALE 


September, 1957 
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KILLER IN THE FEEDLOT... 


and pastures, too! 





Look out for overeating disease when feeding concentrat- 
ed fattening rations. 


Your biggest and best lambs are usually first affected — 
with high fatality rates! 


Only Fringol provides Clostridium perfringens type D 
G ue ard you lad bacterin that is Alhydrox® fortified. This means high im- 


munizing potency that lasts longer. 


investment Alhydrox, a Cutter exclusive, con- ; 
i. trols the release of vaccine into the 
with animal’s tissue producing a stronger 


immunity of longer duration. 


[om Stop this killer with Fringol .. . 


ae TYPE 
poibae Alhydrox fortified! ’ 
4 rn g © eens Available in 10 and 50 dose packages. 





CUTTER Laboratories 


OERKELEY CALIFORNIA 


















Prevent bluetongue losses with Blucine® the Protect against soremouth and its secondary infec- 
Cutter modified live virus vaccine. Vaccinate now, tions. Cutter Ovine Ecthyma Vaccine (live 
before breeding season. Available in 10 and 50 dried virus) confers a good, long lasting immunity. 
dose packages. Available in 100 dose packages. 


FREE SHEEP BULLETINS on control of Anthrax, Bluetongue, Enterotoxemia, Ovine Ecthyma ... 
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“It was worth traveling hundreds of miles to visit the Fair.—You see so 


many people from home.” 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE RESULTS: 


As you have seen by the cover, 
this issue gives a detailed re- 
port of the National Ram Sale. 
Beginning on page 16 you will get 
the entire results of the 42nd 
annual National Ram Sale. Then 
on page 11 you will read of the 
winners at the Fifth Annual Na- 
tional Wool Show, held in con- 
junction with the National. 


STATE CONVENTION REPORTS: 


Reports from three State con- 
ventions — California, Colorado 
and Wyoming are carried in this 
issue beginning on page 12. 
Resolutions adopted by these 
conventions and summaries of 
convention activities can be 
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found in this issue for your in- 
formation. 


NATIONAL WOOL ACT REINTRODUCED: 


As we go to press, Senator 
Frank Barrett of Wyoming has 
telephoned and told of his in- 
troduction in the Senate of a 
bill calling for a four-year ex- 
tension of the National Wool Act. 
For further information regard- 
ing this and other important 
Washington legislation, turn to 
page 9. 


WOOL AND LAMB PRODUCTION: 


Shorn wool production figures 
for 1957 are published on page 
32 while the lamb crop report 
for 1957 is carried on page 24. 


ALL THIS AND MORE-IN THIS IS- 
SUE! 


AND REMEMBER TO PATRONIZE YOUR 
ADVERTISERS—THEY PATRONIZE YOU: 


Without the continuing sup- 
port of those who advertise in 
the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, we 
would be unable to publish a 
monthly publication for you and 
your National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. So when you purchase, 
remember to patronize those who 
patronize you and your Associa- 
tion. 








REX Wheat Germ Oil 


Settle Ewes Promptly 


More—Earlier Lambs 


Less Dead Lambs 


Guaranteed or money back 


Write for 
Bulletin No. 7 


VIOBIN 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


Prevents and cures 
“stiff lamb disease’ 

















An 
Experienced 
Livestock 


Auctioneer 





Lawson Howland 


Cambridge, Idaho Phone 2404 














COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 











WHEN LOOKING FOR PROFIT-MAKING RAMS, 
PURCHASE COLUMBIAS. 


SHOW AND SALE — SEPTEMBER 25-26 
CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 
Everett Vannorsdel, Sale Committee Chairman 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 


subscription to the National Wool Grower. 


Dues and subscriptions are received along with state associa- 


tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, 


Texas, 


Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


To non-members 


$5.00 per year; 50 cents per copy. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office 


at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 


postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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Toxaphene can be used for control 


of certain livestock insects. This is the 
latest word from the USDA who re- 
vised their 1957 recommendation to 
include toxaphene as a recommended 
control for lice, ticks and horn flies 
on beef cattle and for lice, ticks and 
sheep ked (ticks) on sheep and goats. 

The USDA action was taken follow- 
ing establishment by the Food and 
Drug Administration of a tolerance of 
seven parts per million of toxaphene 
in the fat of beef cattle, sheep and 
goats. No tolerance for toxaphene in 
the fat of hogs was granted. 


The toxaphene regulation provides 
that spraying or feeding with treated 
forage must be halted four weeks 
before slaughter. 

A new idea in forage preservation— 
low-moisture, baled grass silage—was 
brought to the attention of farmers at 
the annual Station Day at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

University Agronomist Rodney Briggs 
said the new system includes letting 
hay wilt until it contains about 40 per- 
cent moisture, and then baling the hay 
without chopping it. The bales are then 
placed on one end of a plastic sheet 
and the loose end is pulled over and 
stapled so that the result is an air-tight 
bag of baled silage. 

Low-moisture silage itself is known 
to be successful. But in the past, it’s 
been stored only in glass-lined, air- 
tight upright silos—which few farmers 
have. 

The food industry—from grower to 
retailer—has an average of 8,000 addi- 
tional customers to feed each and every 
day, at the current rate of population 
increase. 

The population of the United States 
is growing at the rate of three million 
people a year. More babies are being 
born and people are living longer. And 
there is a definite trend in the national 
diet toward foods of animal origin. 
Americans are now eating one-fourth 
more of these high protein foods than 
they ate 20 years ago. 

Fertilizer still is the best investment 
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most farmers can make, says the USDA. 
Every other major farm production 
item is higher this spring and summer 
than a year ago. Only the prices of 
fertilizer in general remain unchanged. 
Feed costs are high up on the best buys 
list—up only two percent from 1956. 

Farm land prices are likely to con- 
tinue upward. According to USDA real 
estate reporters, general price reduc- 
tions are not in sight for this year. On 
the other hand, they say it probably 
will prove profitable to hold off selling 
land for further increase. USDA re- 
ports indicate that this generally is the 
picture, but it differs from area to area. 

Lambs can make quick, economical 
gains in the feedlot more safely if they 
are vaccinated against enterotoxemia, 
commonly called over-eating disease or 
pulpy kidney disease, according to 
American Scientific Laboratories, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. Profits can be pro- 
tected in two ways by vaccination, says 
ASL. First, it guards against death 
losses from the disease, which may oth- 
erwise be five percent or more when 
lambs are being fattened. Second, it 
allows the rancher to feed a wider se- 
lection of rations with more emphasis 
on quick, economical gains, which keep 
production costs low. 


Late plantings of sorghum that do not 
mature before a killing frost can be 
made into fairly good silage, according 
to Extension Agronomist J. C. Swin- 
bank at the University of Nebraska. It 
should be dried out somewhat before 
ensiling, though, he says. One way to 
tell whether the sorghum is dry 
enough or mature enough for silage is 
to twist a stalk with the hands. If a 
little juice is visible on the twisted 
cane, the moisture content is about 
right. 

Twelve cases of bluetongue were re- 
ported in June by the Animal Disease 
Eradication Branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service. Ten of the cases 
were in Texas, and one each in Arizona 
and California. Of 46 flocks in which 
scabies was diagnosed in June, only one 
of them was in a Western State, Texas. 









SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


AYA SLO) 8) do) WITH. NEW CHASSIS 
One or Two Beds — Pat. 2,701,393 


Business Since 1907 


Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

®@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 


For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 
















The National Lamb 
Market 


is based on 


DENVER 


so why not keep the lamb 
market strong by shipping 
to be sold for your account 


.. fee 








MIKE HAYES 


Union Stockyards - - - Denver, Colorado 


Bonded Member Denver Livestock Exchange 























15th Annual 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP SALE 


The Greatest Purebred Ewe Sale 
In The West 


EWES and RAMS 


ALL BREEDS OF SHEEP IN 
PEN LOTS OF ONE TO SIX 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1957 
10:00 A. M. 


Bonneville County Fair Buildings 
TAUTPHAUS PARK— IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


Blackface Breeds in Morning 
Whiteface Breeds in Afternoon 


Auctioneer: Col. Ellis A. White, Ontario, Oregon 


Write for Catalogue: 
Mrs. Olah Rucker, Pocatello Creek Road, Pocatello, Idaho 
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SHELEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Alired’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT o.oo. ooo ooo cece ccccecececeeceeceneeereeeeereseseeeveneeneeneees§$ 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 22n2oooo.ooocccccccccceccccceeeeeeeeeeeeesenenneeeneee 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY ae 

Gilfillan’s SHEEP ............... : 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER . 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE ......... ; 
Morrison's FEEDS AND FEEDING 
Newsom’s SHEEP DISEASES 
Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson's RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING .. 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT ....... 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE ............ 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Crandall Building 
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HIGHER INTEREST RATES? 





Interest on Government loans or in- 
sured loans may go up. President 
Eisenhower has asked Congress to per- 
mit higher rates to fully cover the cost 
of money to the Government. If Con- 
gress approves the request, it will mean 
higher rates for REA loans, now pegged 
by Congress at two percent and higher 
rates for housing, production and pos- 
sibly conservation loans. 


GREAT TEXAS SORGHUM CROP 


Texas appears headed for possibly the 
greatest grain sorghum crop on record, 
reports from producing areas indicate. 
The apparently great crop was attrib- 
uted by county agents and _ other 
observers to a shift to sorghum because 
of other acreage controls or destruction 
of cotton and corn crops by floods and 
heavy rains, and to generally 
moisture conditions. 








good 


DROUGHT AND WILD GAME 


Herds of wild game—lions, leopards, 
zebras and _ elephants — driven by 
drought are rampaging through the re- 
mote corner of Southern Rhodesia 
searching for water. The convergence 
of game has caused trouble for settlers 
in the lower Sabi Valley, since the 
area is already suffering from one of 
the worst droughts in recent years in 
South Africa. 

Controlling herds of elephants, often 
100 strong, has been a problem for the 
settlers. 


1957 CALF CROP DECLINES 


The 1957 calf crop for the United 
States is expected to total 41,347,000 
head, two percent less than the 42,317,- 
000 calves born in 1956, according to 
the USDA Crop Reporting Board. This 
is the third consecutive decrease in the 
calf crop and this year’s expected num- 
ber is three percent below the 1954 
crop of 42,601,000. 

The smaller 1957 calf crop is the 
result of a smaller number of cows | 
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and heifers on farms and a slight de- 
crease in the calving percentage. 


A 340-MILE HIKE, STAN? 
WEAR WOOLEN SOCKS, MAN! 


It seems to be the mode nowadays 
to take lengthy journeys aboard Shanks’ 
Pony to test various walking apparel. 
Such is the case not only for comic 
characters out of Morton Gould’s fa- 
mous Dick Tracy, but also for highly 
respected English physicists such as 
Dr. Stanley Raimes of London Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Raimes embarked on August 1 on 
a 340-mile trip which he was to con- 
clude at the end of the month. His 
purpose was to test the wearability of 
the leather sole, and he was hired by 
the English Leather Institute. His 
physician advised him before he left 
to wear only wool socks—that any 
other kind would surely result in blister 
trouble. So with two pair of wool socks 
(one for every other day, with a wash- 
ing out each night) and a_ woolen 
sweater included in his 30-pound pack, 
Dr. Raimes began his journey. We’ll 
hope to give you the results of the test 
and another endorsement on the value 
of wool next month, after the results 
are in. 


GRAIN STOCKS REACH HIGH 


On July 1 of this year the stocks of 
feed grains—corn, oats and barley— 
in all positions totaled nearly 62 mil- 
lion tons, the largest in 15 years, 
according to figures released in July 
by the Crop Reporting Board. 

Stocks of corn as of July 1 were esti- 
mated at 1,963 million bushels, 13 per- 
cent above the previous record stocks 
on hand in July 1956; oat stocks at 
238 million bushels, were about a third 


less than the stocks carried over last 
year from the large 1955 crop; stocks 
of wheat were estimated at 905 mil- 
lion bushels, the fourth largest of rec- 
ord for July 1, but 128 milllion below 
the previous year and the smallest 
carry over since 1953. 


‘58 CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram for 1958 will be substantially the 
same as in 1957, except that the maxi- 
mum cost-share any one person may 
receive has been increased from $1,500 
to $2,500, as required by recently 
passed legislation. As in the past, State 
and County ASC Committees will ad- 
minister the ACP. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 


“Soil,” the 1957 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, will be off the press soon. The 
book is a Congressional Document and 
will be distributed primarily through 
members of Congress, although copies 
are for sale through the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The new Yearbook deals, among 
other things, with the nature of soils; 
soil and plant growth; moisture and 


plants; plant nutrition and fertility; 
major and trace elements; and soil 


organisms. 


SHEEP PARASITE BOOKLET 


The USDA has issued a new booklet 
called “Parasites and Parasitic Dis- 
eases of Sheep.” The valuable booklet 
may be obtained by writing the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D. C., and asking for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1330. Price for the bulletin is 20 
cents. 





OUR COVER: A National Ram 


It was the 42nd 
annual National 
Ram Sale... . 
Prices were good. 
Buyers were plen- 
tiful. Rams 
were in topnotch 
condition and rep- 
resented the qual- 
ity offerings of the 
Nation. . . . And 
the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra 
: Taft Benson, at- 

% tended a portion of 
the August 14-15 sale in Ogden. 

The cover gives you a few of the high- 
light happenings at the ’57 National. At the 
top you can see Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swen- 
sen receiving the Grand Champion fleece 
trophy in behalf of the John K. Madsen 
Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
from Russell R. Keetch, National Wool 
Show Manager, right. In the center, you see 
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Sale report 


Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho, with his top 
Columbia ram which was purchased by Ron 
Baker of Hermiston, Oregon, for $560. To 
the right of Pete is a picture of the top- 
selling Suffolk stud ram in the ring. Then, 
at the far left, is Secretary Benson looking 
over some of the rams at the sale. At bot- 
tom left you see Richard Nielson and his 
father, Adin, of the Nielson Sheep Com- 
pany, Ephraim, Utah, with the high-selling 
Rambouillet ram. Purchasers of the ram at 
$500 was the Cole Creek Sheep Company, 
Casper, Wyoming. In the center is the sales- 
topping Suffolk stud ram, purchased by 
Mallon and Vivion, Walden, Colorado, 
(Chas. Vivion is shown at left) from H. L. 
Finch and Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho, for 
$2,000. Carl Finch is pictured at the right 
of the ram. At the far right is the top 
Hampshire ram, sold by the Matthews 
Brothers, Ovid, Idaho to Vassar and Buck- 
man, Dixon, a ie for $900. With the 
ram are W. d J. K. Matthews (left 
and right) and evie E. Vassar, center. 








THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Stuart, lowa 








“Always 100% 


Cfendbetor: 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Virgin Wool” 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, or gl Alert 
Dog Aliv 

$50.00 des sex —a 

bargain at any pricel 











PETERSON’S STOCK FARM . 


Kerrville, Texas 








Name 


























The railroad that car- 
ried your shipments fast and smoothly yes- 
terday has new models today, and newer 
ones coming tomorrow. 


New electronic controls are constantly 
being developed and installed. New tur- 
bines are adding power. Shops turn out 
new Cars in a steady stream — roadbeds are 
being rebuilt daily. All this is to give you 
better transportation, on Union Pacific. 


Ever since the West was opened to pio- 





neers along Union Pacific, the spirit of 
development has been part of the mutual 
progress of this region and the railroad. 


New methods and materials are being 
studied and introduced, in cooperation 
with experts in Agriculture. New motion 
pictures, bulletins, programs in the rail 
theater, other helpful services are per- 
formed to assist you. Whenever you ship 
or travel, keep in mind those who are help- 
ing you. 











NIU i 0 N PACIF! Ci IS part of your farming future _ *% 


IN 1 yd Te 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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After Several “Dark” Years 





Renewed Confidence Expressed 
In Domestic Sheep Industry 


«PYENEWED confidence” is “the word for today” in the 

sheep industry. It has shown itself in expressions at 
recent gatherings of sheepmen, in the bidding at ram sales, 
and in the faces of sheepmen everywhere. 

Greatly improved range conditions in most areas except 
sections of west Texas, Arizona and New Mexico; better 
wool markets; greater stability in the lamb markets; and, 
probably topping the list, the receipt of the second incentive 
payment under the National Wool Act—all these are building 
this “renewed confidence.” 

It is in the demand for ewes and ewe lambs for replace- 
ments and in the purchase of high quality sires that this 
confidence in the future of the industry is most tangibly 


} expressed. For it indicates that sheepmen want to maintain 


their flocks at highest possible standards; they want to reach 
the production goal of 300 million pounds of shorn wool 
annually which Congress has declared necessary for national 
security and general economic welfare of the country. Hav- 
ing a floor under the wool market has given them the cour- 
age, undoubtedly, to plan for the future. For many of them, 


| the incentive payment has been the difference between profit 


and loss in their operation. 

There is evidence, too, that sheepmen generally feel that 
their own wool and lamb promotion programs, made possible 
under section 708 of the National Wool Act, have consider- 
able to do with the improved markets for their products. 

Recognition of the benefits that have come from the 
National Wool Act and the need for its continuation will, 
we feel sure, prompt sheepmen to see that their State and 


| National Wool Growers Associations are properly financed 
) to obtain a renewal of the Act at the next session of Congress 





for 


and to carry on the other vital functions of their 


organization. 
The National Wool Act must be renewed next year if 


Legislative Accomplishments 


Te 
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the incentive payments are to be continued without inter- 
ruption. Under the present Act, the final payments will be 
issued in the summer of 1959 on the wool marketed during 
the marketing year ending March 31, 1959. The work in- 
volved in securing the extension will require the greatest 
support possible for the organizations whose sole purpose 
is the welfare of the sheep industry and its members. 

There is no need to list other ways that these organiza- 
tions serve individual sheepmen. You are fully familiar 
with the alertness of your State Association officers in ad- 
vancing your interests and protecting your rights at the 
State level; also in cooperating with the National Associa- 
tion in the legislative program at Washington. A look at 
the list of bills which follows gives a fair idea of the scope 
of that work. 

Much of the legislation covered in that list will go over 
to the next session of Congress, due to the lengthy Senate 
debate on the civil rights question and the desire to adjourn 
as soon as possible after final action on that measure, which 
now seems likely to come before August 30. 

Also, there will be several major pieces of legislation 
requiring Congressional action next year. There undoubtedly 
will be an overhauling of the entire agricultural program. 
The extension of the Trade Agreements Act will be up. for 
consideration, as the present extension ends June 30, 1958, 
Along with this, the proposal that the United States become 
a member of the Organization for Trade Cooperation, which 
the sheep industry opposes and which has lain dormant 
during the present session, may be actively pushed. 

There’s a big legislative year ahead. As in the past, we 
know that sheepmen will give the necessary moral and finan- 
cial support to their State and National Associations to get 
the job done properly. 

—The Editor 


Carpet Wool Bill 


The attempt to permit duty-free entry 
of wools not finer than 46’s (with a 10 
percent tolerance of 48’s) when used for 


Pilot Plant 


The Agricultural Appropriation bill 
1957-58 finally got through Con- 
gress, although caught in the civil 


| rights squeeze which delayed its course. 


As enacted, it contains funds for the 


| establishment of the wool processing 


beeen! 





pilot plant at Albany, California. This 
is a source of great satisfaction to 
sheepmen’s organizations, for putting 
the results of research on wool into a 


» form that makes possible their practical 


use by manufacturers will greatly 
strengthen the foundation of the en- 


) tire wool industry. 


Labeling Bill 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
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tion is greatly encouraged by House 
passage of the general fiber identifica- 
tion or labeling bill (H.R. 469) without 
any amendments that would weaken or 
eliminate the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. Intense efforts had been exerted 
by the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation and manufacturers using re- 
processed and reused wools through 
this bill to repeal the Wool Products 
Labeling Act, or at least to delete the 
provisions requiring that wool fabrics 
and garments be labeled to show the 
content of reprocessed and reused 
wools. Senate action will come at the 


next session. Vigilance will be main- 
tained then to see that nothing happens 
to the Wool Products Labeling Act. 


carpet purposes will not succeed at this 
session. H. R. 2151 has been the subject 
of hearings by the House Ways and 
Means Committee and that committee 
has made a report on it. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is vigorously opposing this legis- 
lation because it threatens the entire 
wool tariff structure. 


Public Land Withdrawals 


A bill which should give some meas- 
ure of protection against excessive 
public land withdrawals for military 
uses stands a good chance of becoming 
law at this session. On August 20, the 
Senate passed H.R. 5538 requiring Con- 
gressional approval of withdrawals 
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over 5,000 acres, with an amendment. 
This amendment sends the bill back to 
the House and if that body does not 
concur in the amendment, the bill will 
have to be considered by a Senate- 
House Conference Committee, which 
will delay final action and might throw 
it into the next session. 

The amendment, we have been in- 
formed, adds the Marine Corps Train- 
ing Center at Twenty-Nine Palms, Cal- 
ifornia, and the Sahwave Mountain 
air-to-air gunnery range in Nevada to 
the list of bases to be excluded from 
the provisions of the bill. 


Public Land Study 


Senator Long of Louisiana, on July 
17, introduced a bill (S. 2579) provid- 
ing for the establishment of Federal- 
State Commissions and a National 
Land Study Board of Review to study 
problems of public land ownership. The 
State Commissions would conduct land 
studies within their borders and the 
Review Board would resolve conflicting 
land policies between States before 
presenting the Commissions’ recom- 
mendations to the President. 

The State Commissions would each 
consist of five members, all to be ap- 
pointed by the President. Two of them 
would be selected from a list furnished 
by the Governor; two from the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government, 
and the fifth would be the President’s 
personal selection. Each State Com- 
mission would submit its recommenda- 
tions within a three-year period and 
would propose action necessary to carry 
them out. 

The Review Board of five to seven 
members would be appointed by the 
President and continue to serve as long 
as the President determined was nec- 
essary. 

Afer a study of the recommendations, 
the President would prepare a plan for 
putting them into effect and submit it 
to both Houses of Congress. Either 
House could veto the plan in whole or 
in part. 

S. 2579 is a revised version of a bill 
introduced last year by Senator Long. 
The principal change in the measure 
is the addition of the National Land 
Study Board of Review. 

No action, of course, is expected on 
this bill during the present session. 


Wilderness Preservation System 


Bills calling for the establishment 
of a Wilderness Preservation System 
and the setting aside of additional 
wilderness areas will probably reach 
active consideration by Congress at the 
next session. They have not progressed 
very far at this session. 


Meat Promotion Bill 


By a vote of 216 to 175, the House 
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(August 7) defeated a resolution to 
consider H.R. 7244, the meat promotion 
bill. This bill, as you know, would have 
authorized deductions of 10 cents a 
head on cattle and calves and five cents 
on sheep, lambs and swine at the time 
of sale to finance research and promo- 
tion programs. Provision was made 
for refunds if requested by growers 
within 30 days. The “nay” votes were 
cast largely by Congressmen represent- 
ing large metropolitan areas of the 
North and East. 

While the House action killed chances 
of such a bill at this session of Con- 
gress, it does not eliminate considera- 
tion at the next session. However, it 
has been indicated that the bill will be 
redrafted to meet some of the criticism 
brought out in the House debate. 


Humane Slaughter Bill 


H.R. 8308 covering packer use of 
humane methods of livestock slaughter 
(see August Wool Grower page 12) has 
been reported out by the House Agri- 
culture Committee and given a rule for 
House consideration. It too will prob- 
ably go by the boards until next 
January. 


Jurisdiction over Packer Practices 


The very controversial bill, S. 1356, 
has been reported out by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, but apparently 
has been shelved until the next session. 
The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has held hearings on 
bills identical to S. 1356. 

This is the O’Mahoney-Watkins bill 
calling for transfer of the jurisdiction 
over packer activities, except those in 
connection with livestock, from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


H.R. 9020 which would have left with 
the Department of Agriculture the 
authority to regulate packer practices 
in connection with the wholesaling of 
meat and meat products in unmanu- 
factured form, as well as_ livestock 
transactions, was withdrawn from 
House consideration on August 19, 
just a few hours before it was scheduled 
to come up for a vote. This measure, 
introduced by Congressman Cooley, 
chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, had been reported favorably 
by that committee, but failed to get a 
rule from the Rules Committee permit- 
ting consideration by the House. A 
suspension of the rules had _ been 
granted which requires a two-thirds 
majority of the members voting for 
approval. Fearful of not being able to 
get that majority, Chairman Cooley 
withdrew the bill. An interesting point 








about H.R. 9020 is that it would give | 
the USDA jurisdiction over all country | 
buying of livestock. ; 


Cotton “Production Payment” Bill 


The House Committee on Agriculture | 
voted (18 to 14) on August 10 to post- J 
pone action until next January on a 
bill to set up a production payment 
program for cotton. 


Rapid Tax Write-Offs 


Congress passed a bill (H.R. 232) 
during August which would bring to an 
end the issuance of certificates for fast | 
tax write-offs or accelerated amortiza- 
tion at the close of 1959. It also re- 


stricts the current use of this type of? 
subsidy to facilities for production of 

new or specialized defense items and 

research and experimental services. 





Senator Barrett introduces bill to extend Wool Act | 


August 27, 1957 


ENATOR Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming has just telephoned (Noon) that 
he is introducing today a bill for a four-year extension of the National 


Wool Act. 


As of the time Senator Barrett telephoned the 34 Senators listed were 
joining him in the introduction of the bill, and a few more were expected to 


join later: 


Senators Knowland and Kuchel of California, Allott and Carroll of Colo- 
rado, Dworshak and Church of Idaho, Murray and Mansfield of Montana, 
Malone and Bible of Nevada, Morse and Neuberger of Oregon, Mundt and 
Case of South Dakota, Watkins and Bennett of Utah, Magnuson and Jackson 
of Washington, and O’Mahoney of Wyoming. Also, Senators Langer and | 
Young of North Dakota, Schoeppel and Carlson of Kansas, Hruska and Curtis 
of Nebraska, Thye and Humphrey of Minnesota, Potter and McNamara of 
Michigan as well as Senator Aiken of Vermont, Senator Beall of Maryland, 


Senator Bricker of Ohio, Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts and 


Chavez of New Mexico. 


Senator 


Senator Barrett plans on making his speech on the need for extension 


of the National Wool Act later this week. 
If your Senators have joined in the introduction of this bill, you may wish 


to drop them a note of thanks. 


The National Wool Grower 
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JUDGES at the 5th National Wool Show are shown 
going over fleeces very carefully in the above 


photo. They are (from 1. to r.) Milo S. Marsden, 
Scott A. Smith, and Jack B. Stressenger, all of 
Salt Lake City. Grand Champion fleece award was 
given to the John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah. (See cover.) 





RESERVE Champion fleece award was won by a 
Columbia fleece from the Mt. Haggin Livestock 
Company, Anaconda, Montana. Pictured above you 
see Dr. H. E. Furgeson, Mt. Haggin manager, re- 
ceiving the Best Columbia Fleece award from 
Everett Vannorsdel, Chillicothe, Missouri, president 
of the Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of 
America. 


WINNERS LISTED FOR 


5th National Wool Show 


NTEREST in the fifth annual National 

Wool Show was the ‘best yet,’ accord- 
ing to Russell R. Keetch, sheep and 
wool extension specialist at the Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah. Man- 
ager Keetch said there were over 75 
fleeces in this year’s show, held in con- 
junction with the National Ram Sale 
in Ogden, Utah, on August 14 and 15. 


Winners of the Grand Champion 
fleece award was the John K. Madsen 
Rambouillet Farm of Mt. Pleasant, 


Utah. The winning fleece was from a 
Rambouillet ewe. Frank Swensen, man- 
ager of the Madsen Farm, has annually 
entered quality fleeces in the National 
Wool Show. 

A Columbia ram fleece entered by the 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, Ana- 
conda, Montana, was adjudged the 
Reserve Champion winner. 

Other trophy awards were given to 
Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South 
Dakota, for the best Targhee fleece and 
to Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho, for the best 
Panama fleece. 

Judges for this year’s show were Milo 
S. Marsden, Scott A. Smith and Jack B. 
Stressenger, all of Salt Lake City. 

“The show is gaining 
prestige each year,” Professor Keetch 
said. “We expect to have an outstand- 
ing and beneficial National Wool Show 
again next year.” 


interest and 
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RAMBOUILLET RAM CLASS 
lst W. F. Berger, Sonora, Texas 
2nd Montana Experiment Station, Boze- 
man, Montana 
Joe Berger, Sonora, Texas 
Joe Berger, Sonora, Texas 
R AMBOUILLET EWE CLASS 
1st John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
2nd Connie Locklin, Sonora, Texas 
38rd Connie Locklin, Sonora, Texas 
4th John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
COLUMBIA RAM CLASS 


ps 


lst Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Ana- 
conda, Montana 

2nd L. A. Nordan, Boerne, Texas 

3rd Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Ana- 
conda, Montana 

4th Claude Hargrove, Gallatin Gateway, 


Montana 
COLUMBIA EWE CLASS 
lst L. A. Nordan, Boerne, Texas 
2nd L. A. Nordan, Boerne, Texas 
3rd ent of Wyoming, Laramie, 
oming 
P ANAMA. RAM. CLASS 


lst Harry Meuleman & Sons, Rupert, 
Idaho 
PANAMA EWE CLASS 
lst Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 


2nd Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 

3rd Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 

4th Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
TARGHEE RAM CLASS 

lst Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., 
conda, Montana 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., 
conda, Montana 

3rd Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, Montana 

4th Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, Montana 
TARGHEE EWE CLASS 

Ist Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, So. 
Dakota 
Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, Montana 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Ana- 
conda, Montana 

4th Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, 
CORRIEDALE RAM CLASS 

(No first place award.) 
2nd University of Wyoming, Laramie, 


Ana- 


2nd Ana- 


2nd 
3rd 


Montana 


Wyoming 
CORRIEDALE EWE 


lst University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 

2nd University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 


OTHER BREED CLASSES—RAMS 

lst Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, Califor- 
nia 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., 
conda, Montana 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., 
conda, Montana 
OTHER BREE SWES 


2nd Ana- 


3rd Ana- 





Ist Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, Califor- 
nia 
2nd Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, Califor- 


nia 
RANGE COMMERCIAL—CLASS 13 


lst Anna Rose Glasscock, Sonora, Texas 

2nd J. B. Coats, Roswell, New Mexico 

3rd_ Elsie Earwood, Sonora, Texas 

4th Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Ana- 
conda, Montana 

RANGE COMMERCIAL—CLASS 14 

lst Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New 
Mexico 

2nd Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, Califor- 
nia 

3rd Webster Keller & Son, Fishtail, 
Montana 

4th Sieben Livestock Co., Helena, Mon- 


tana 
RANGE COMMERCIAL—CLASS 15 


lst Fuller Ranch, Peicho, New Mexico 
2nd Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Ana- 
conda, Montana 
FARM COMMERCIAL—CLASS 17 
ist Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, Montana 
FARM COMMERCIAL—CLASS 18 
Ist David Alvillar, Dona Ana, New 
Mexico 
2nd Arvid Larsen, Big Timber, Montana 
FARM COMMERCIAL—CLASS 19 
lst Harry Meuleman & Sons, Rupert, 
Idaho 
2nd Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Ana- 
conda, Montana 
FARM COMMERCIAL—CLASS 20 
lst Hazel Neff, Bozeman, Montana 
2nd Claude Hargrove, Gallatin, Montana 








TROPHY AWARDS 


GRAND CHAMPION FLEECE 


John K. Madsen, 
RESERVE CHAMPION FLEECE Mt. Haggin Livestock Co. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


, Anaconda, Montana 


Breed Trophies 


RAMBOUILLET John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
COLUMBIA Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana 
TARGHEE Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
PANAMA Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
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State Convention Report 











Colorado Sheepmen Elect 
L. Elton Gent President 


EMBERS of the Coloradec Wool 

Growers Association met at their 
30th annual convention in Grand Junc- 
tion in late July and elected L. Elton 
Gent of Craig as their president. Mr. 
Gent replaces Chester Price of Mont- 
rose, who has served the association for 
the past two years. 

The convention ran from July 23 to 
25 and was attended by near 300 Colo- 
rado sheepmen, according to Secretary 
Robert Field. 

Newly elected vice presidents of the 
association are Marshall Hughes of 
Redvale; Harold G. Newmyer of Center ; 
Jim Noonen of Deer Trail and Kremm- 
ling; and James B. Jolley of Agate. 

The president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Don Clyde of 
Heber City, Utah, told Colorado sheep- 
men of the problems and undertakings 
of the NWGA during the past year. 

A three-man discussion on scrapie 
brought considerable interest from the 
gathering. Joining in the discussion 
were Paul Swisher, commissioner of the 
Colorado Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. Ben Shambaugh, Jr., Colorado State 
Veterinarian; and Dr. E. S. Cox of the 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service 
in Denver. A resolution was adopted 
by the convention after these men spoke 
outlining immediate action in case any 
outbreaks were noted in Colorado. 

Another convention highlight was a 
panel discussion on “Our Markets—Are 
They Truly Competitive?” Charles 
Jennings, assistant general manager of 
the Denver Union Stockyards Company, 
acted as panel moderator. Members of 
the panel were M. E. Holmquist, super- 
visor of the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the USDA at Denver; Bill 
Monier, sheep salesman for the John 
Clay Commission Company, Denver; 
Louis Bein, lamb and cattle feeder, 
Berthoud; LeRoy Coleman, sheep pro- 
ducer from Saguache; and Jerry Sotola, 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 

“National Promotion of Wool and 
Lamb” was the discussion topic for Max 
Schmitt, president of the Wool Bureau, 
Inc., New York City, and J. M. Jones, 
executive secretary of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc., Denver. 
These men informed the gathering of 
what is being done with promotion 
funds for the advancement of the sheep 
industry. 

Other convention speakers included 
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Dr. Rue Jensen, dean of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State 
University; Professor P. E. Neale of 
New Mexico A&M College; and Berry 
Duff of the U. S. Testing Company in 
Denver. 

Convention entertainment was hailed 
as “the best ever.” Toastmaster for the 
annual banquet and floor show was 
Jerry Sotola. Earlier in the convention 
a lamb barbecue was held at the picnic 
grounds of the Colorado National 
Monument. 


Colorado convention resolutions fol- 
low: 


FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 


Recommended that the Board of Directors 
of the CWGA make a thorough study of 
the possibility of amending the Colorado 
Marketing Act of 1939 to secure an authori- 
zation for a deduction from the sale of one 
or more of the products of the Colorado wool 
growers to finance their State Association 
whose primary purpose is to protect, pro- 
mote and improve the sheep and wool 
industry of Colorado. 


MARKETING 


Suggested that an open Saturday market 
be established at Denver and that an active 
market be created for breeding ewes. 

Resolved that the CWGA go on record 
favoring legislation which sets up provisions 





L. ELTON GENT 


elected president of 


Craig, Colorado sheepman 


Colorado Wool Growers Association. 


for further study and research on humane 
slaughtering methods. 

Asked that the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the USDA be instructed to vig- 
orously and forcefully enforce the Packers 
and Stockyards Act in its entirety and make 
its provisions apply with equal force to all 
those who come under its jurisdiction. 

Also asked that questionable practices 
engaged in by market operators, market 
agencies, dealers, order buyers, packers, or 
chain stores which could adversely affect 
the livestock industry, be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and where violations are Boe 
that the violators be prosecuted. 

Recommended that the Board of Directors 
make a further study of the Consent Decree 
and the transfer of the Packers & Stock- 
yards Act (Title II) from the USDA. to 
the Federal Trade Commission and further 


advise the NWGA of Colorado’s 
in these matters. 

Commended the staff of the USDA for 
the effective handling of the wool program 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
its policy of disposing of accumulated wools 
in an orderly manner. 


position 


TRANSPORTATION 


Recommended that further freight rate 
increases be opposed. 

Recommended that the excise tax of 3 per- 
cent on property and 10 percent on passen- 
ger fares be repealed in the interest of the 
general economy. 

Recommended the passage of H. R. 
and S. 939 to repeal special rates given to 
Government traffic and commodities which 
is discriminatory to other shippers. 

Recommended that rates on_ livestock 
shipped west be reduced in line with the 
reduction on fresh meats recently granted. 

Commended railroads for assistance to 
livestock industry in reducing freight rates 
on hay and breeding livestock moved inter- 
state because of drought. 

Commended work of Chas. E. Blaine & 
Son, traffic managers for the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


3233 


V40 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Requested the BLM to reconsider the 
grazing capacities of drought-stricken land 
as conditions improve. 

Recommended that a larger portion of the 
Forest Service budget be allocated to range 
and trail improvement. 

Recommended that in analyzing range 
conditions, the general condition and weight 
of livestock coming off said ranges should 
be given consideration. 

Endorsed the NWGA request that the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
institute a training program to educate per- 
sonnel for administrative positions along 
the lines of sound and economically prac- 
tical livestock management. 

Recommended that the Forest Service 
advise any of its range management per- 
sonnel moving into a new locality to refrain 
from making operational changes for a 
period of one year or such time as is nec- 
essary to competently assess the condition 
of the range and strongly urged more prac- 
tical cooperation with permittees on individ- 
ual operation problems. 

Requested the Forest Service to give con- 
sideration to the end that the management 
of National Forest lands shall result in a 
more stable livestock industry and com- 
munities dependent on the same. 


LEGISLATION AND TAXES 


Proposed to support legislation as fol- 
lows: 

a. In the case of livestock sold because 
of drought, that the period within which 
the taxpayer has to replace the livestock 
sold be extended from one to five years. 

b. That income be averaged over a period 
of five years and 

c. That the net operating loss carryover 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code be 
liberalized to give a longer period for carry- 
over in the case of drought losses. 

Opposed eminent domain legislation which 
would permit hunters and fishermen to 
invade private property. 

Opposed H. R. 1960 which would establish 
a National Wilderness Preservation System. 

Approved H. R. 469 which would leave 
the Wool Products Labeling Act intact. 

Opposed H. R. 2151 which would permit 
wools not finer than 46’s (with a 10 percent 
tolerance of 48’s) and the named wools to 
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come in duty free when used for carpet 
purposes. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Asked for a budget appropriation of 
$20,000 to combat bears in Colorado for the 
mutual benefit of the Colorado Game & Fish 


Commission, who have to pay damage 
claims, and the livestockmen, who lose 
animals. 


Expressed appreciation to the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, to the Colorado Fish 
and Game Department, to the Colorado 
Department of Agriculture and to anyone 
else contributing to the predatory control 
program. 

Recommended that: 

a. Importing or holding in captivity of 
any predatory animal except by zoos, parks 
or other licensed institutions be forbidden. 

b. Hybridizing of predatory animals in 
captivity or the release of any wild or hy- 
brid predator after a period of captivity 
be forbidden. 


SANITATION 


Outlined a proposed program for the con- 
trol of scrapie should an outbreak occur 
in Colorado. Also went on record requesting 
the Governor of Colorado to approve the 
use of $20,000 in Colorado Department of 
Agriculture emergency funds for use in 
combating, investigating and control of the 
serious threat of an outbreak of scrapie in 
Colorado. 

Commended Dr. Rue Jensen and his staff 
at the Colorado State University for their 
diligent efforts in research on vibriosis of 
sheep. 


SHEEP AND WOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Recommended that the association set up 
an organized program to promote and pub- 
licize sheep and wool improvement in the 
State by the following means: 

a. By closer and more organized cooper- 

ation with the State Extension Service, 
State University and Experiment Station 
and by assisting these agencies in finding 
areas and wool growers in Colorado where 
assistance is needed or desired in conducting 
sheep and wool improvement work at the 
wool grower level and by publicizing the 
importance of the findings of these projects 
to the wool growers throughout the State. 
_ b. By stimulating growers’ interest in 
improving work through the medium of an 
annual wool show to be conducted in con- 
junction with the State convention each 
year with fleeces entered by wool growers 
from all parts of the State. 

c. By encouraging more wool schools and 
selection demonstrations by local associa- 
tions in order that the maximum number of 
wool growers may be reached by these 
mediums of sheep and wool improvement. 

Recommended that stricter fitness re- 
quirements be placed on rams by sponsor- 
Ing organizations at sales where these 
requirements are lacking. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Urged the passage of appropriate legis- 
lation or a Constitutional amendment to 
require the annual payment to counties of 
monies, in lieu of taxes, on lands, which 
prior to acquisition by the Government, 
yielded substantial funds for the operation 
of county schools and county and State 
governments, equal to the amount of tax 
realized at the time of purchase. 


Endorsed and recommended passage of 
S-434 which would provide that the execu- 
tive budget and Congressional appropria- 
tions be in terms of estimated annual 
accrued expenditures, namely charges for 
the cost of goods and services estimated to 
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be received. Also asked that all efforts to 
inform citizens concerning the findings of 
the Hoover Commission and to induce great- 
er citizen participation in governmental 
affairs be made. 

Supported an amendment to the mineral 
laws requiring that the locator be required 
to pay a fee that would be adequate to pay 
all abstracting costs plus legal fees that 
might be necessary to clear the title to said 
lands. Such fee not to be less than $25 per 
claim: and to be paid to the legal owner 
of the surface of said land at the time claim 
is filed. 

Urged Senators and Congressmen to dis- 
approve any continuation of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act which ex- 
pires in 1958 and to disapprove any similar 
agreements, believing that the power of all 
tariff matters should be retained in the 
hands of Congress. 

Voiced recognition of the extreme im- 
portance of the Wool Act of 1954 and 
commended Congress for its passage. Re- 
spectfully requested Congress, upon its 
termination, to extend the Act over another 
period of years. Also asked that another 
referendum be conducted on Section 708 if 
the Act is extended. Endorsed the self-help 
feature financed by the one-cent-per-pound 
deduction for promotion purposes. Re- 
quested the Secretary of Agriculture to 
authorize this deduction for the marketing 
year 1957 to permit the continuation of 
the American Sheep Producers Council in 
its important work. 

Requested the Governor of Colorado and 
the mayors of the cities specify in the pur- 
chase of official automobiles that the up- 
holstery be made of wool rather than 
synthetic fibers. 

Endorsed the program of the California 
Range Association in obtaining the needed 
skilled labor on behalf of the industry. 

Commended the Nation-Wide Committee 
of Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on 
Import-Export Policy and its chairman Mr. 
O. R. Strackbein, for his diligent work in 
directing the committee activities. 

Commended Hugh Munro in furthering 
the use of wool in automobile upholstery 
and other products. 

Commended all concerned with lamb and 
wool promotion efforts, including the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary and their “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” program. 

Commended CWGA President Chester 
Price for his excellent management of 
Association affairs during past two years. 
Also commended vice presidents and Board 
of Directors. 

Thanked all who helped to make a suc- 
cessful convention, and expressed apprecia- 
tion for the fine work of Executive Secretary 
Robert Field and his secretary, Mrs. 
Weaver. 


SOUTH DAKOTA GROUP EXTENDS 
CONVENTION INVITATION 


The Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association would 
like to extend an invitation to 
everyone interested in the sheep 
growing industry to attend our 
20th annual convention, Belle 


Fourche, South Dakota, October 

4 and 5. We will have an interest- 
ing program and entertainment. 
—Henry Wahlfeldt, President 
John H. Widdoss, Secretary 
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California Holds 97th 


Annual Convention 


TOCKTON, California was the site of 

the 97th annual convention of the 
California Wool Growers Association. 
Near 400 California sheepmen regis- 
tered for the August 6, 7 and 8 meeting. 

Dominic Eyherabide of Bakersfield 
was reelected president and Lyle Cook 
of Cedarville, vice president of the 
California Association. 

Host group for the “highly success- 
ful” convention was the Central Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers Association, 
headed by its President Pete Ospital 
of Stockton. The convention hall was 
filled from beginning to end as sheep- 
men gathered to hear an outstanding 
array of speakers and authoritative 
panel members. 

Don Clyde, president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, Heber City, 
Utah, voiced the feelings of western 
sheepmen regarding the use of the emi- 
nent domain by various agencies of the 
State and Federal Government. He told 
the gathering that all public land with- 
held by the military and no longer 
available for grazing or other private 
use would make a 14-mile wide strip 
reaching from Washington, D. C. to 
San Francisco. 

“We are not unpatriotic, and we want 
our defenses strong,” Clyde said, “but 
it is unreasonable for the military to 
take this much land.” 

Clyde also stated that he is not en- 
tirely sold on Government grading of 
lamb. He said it should be determined 
whether or not it is working for the 
good of the sheepmen and if it isn’t 
“we'd better upset it.” 

President Eyherabide urged all 
sheepmen to work closely with their 
State and National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciations to secure an extension of the 
Wool Act of 1954. 

Other speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Robert R. Gros, vice president 
of Pacific Gas and Electric, renowned 
world traveler and speaker; Dr. O. V. 
Wells, administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA; and Max F. 
Schmitt, president of the Wool Bureau. 

Three panel discussions interested 
California sheepmen. They dealt with 
recreational use of private land, prog- 
ress in the orderly marketing of Im- 
perial and spring lambs, and nutrition 
and animal health. 

The annual membership fee for per- 
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sons, firms or corporations who are 
members of the CWGA was raised to 
$7.50 a year plus annual dues of 3 cents 
per head on all sheep over six months 
of age, owned by said member on No- 
vember 1 of each year. Membership 
fee and dues are now payable in ad- 
vance on November 1 of each year. 
Annual membership fee for those who 
are lamb feeders is $7.50 per year, plus 
annual dues of 1 cent per head on all 
lambs fed during the preceding fiscal 
year, November 1 to October 31, inclu- 
sive. 


The President was instructed to 
appoint a committee to study the pos- 
sibility of setting up a Group Partici- 
pating Workmen’s Compensation Plan 
and to report its findings to the fall 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

Other resolutions adopted by the Cal- 
ifornia convention: 


Suggested that discussions regarding the 
grazing of sheep on lands sprayed with 
poisonous or injurious sprays should be 
entered into with the Agricultural Council 
of California and other agencies in an effort 
to prevent losses that have occurred under 
this practice. 

Urged all livestock producers to con- 
tribute to the work of the National Live- 
stock Tax Committee. 

Voiced opposition to bills introduced in 
Congress which would create a National 
Wilderness Preservation System, in that 
such a program would prove very dangerous 
to livestock interests. 

Voiced vigorous opposition to any at- 
tempts by Congressmen or others to intro- 
duce or support legislation which would 
extend Wage and Hour provisions to include 
farm workers. 


WOOL 


Strongly urged and recommended that 
the National Wool Act be extended until 
the American sheep industry reaches the 
goal set forth in the Act. 

Reaffirmed historic stand regarding ade- 
quate tariff protection on raw wool and wool 
products. 

Voiced recognition of the great need for 
continued and accelerated research in the 
fields of meat and wool, in the breeding 
and feeding of sheep, and in the eradication 
of sheep disease. Urged the USDA to pro- 
vide for expanded research and particularly 
endorsed the setting up of a wool pilot 
plant. Commended the research efforts of 
the USDA, the land grant colleges and by 
private agencies. 

Commended and thanked all segments of 
the automobile industry who have made 
wool upholstery available in their auto- 
mobiles. 

Heartily endorsed and thanked President 
Eisenhower for his order imposing higher 
tariff rates on woolen and worsted fabrics. 

Strongly opposed any possible action by 
Congress to alter existing tariffs or regula- 
tions regarding importation of foreign wool 
through the federally sponsored organiza- 
tion known as Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. 

Vigorously opposed the efforts of the 
carpet industry to secure duty-free entry 
of wools not finer than 46’s, as a dangerous 
threat to the stability of the wool industry. 

Commended the work of the USDA as 
exemplified by that of Elroy M. Pohle and 
his associates of the Denver Standards 
Laboratory in establishing wool standards 
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to accurately determine the grade of im- 
ported wools and hence their eligibility for 
duty-free entry into the U. S. 

Strongly opposed any change in the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. 

Implored Congress to supplement the 
present low tariff duties on raw wool and 
wool products by quota legislation. 

Voiced recognition of the need for better 
preparation of wools for market. Said that 
sizable percentage of the value of wool is 
lost because of poor shearing, branding with 
inferior paint, failure to sort out the off- 
grades, poor tying or bagging, or other 
careless practices. Urged a continued pro- 
gram on the part of all possible agencies, 
including wool buyers and mills, to influ- 
ence growers to improve their methods. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Commended services of the California 
Fish and Game Department, the Fish and 
Wildlife Department, the California De- 
partment of Agriculture and other groups. 

Expressed appreciation to Congress for 
providing increased appropriations for 
Predatory Animal and Rodent Control. 

Recommended that the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service expand forest and range 
rodent control research and that funds be 
made available for the assignment of a 
full-time man to conduct this important 
work in California. 


LAMB 


Endorsed and supported the efforts on the 
part of Swift and Company, Armour and 
Company and Cudahy Packing Company to 
modify the outdated Packers Consent 
Decree of 1920. 

Wholeheartedly supported the NWGA in 
condemning the practice of consignment 
killing and shipping of lambs to the pack- 
ing house on a net basis, which depresses 
the markets and results in loss to pro- 
ducers. 

Endorsed NWGA Executive Committee 
resolution which directs the Legislative 
Committee of the NWGA to investigate the 
possibility of introducing, in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, legislation providing for 
import quotas on lamb and mutton. 

Commended the University of California 
for undertaking palatability tests on lamb 
and mutton and urged that special lamb 
funds from the NWGA be allocated to the 
University for continued studies. 

Opposed any legislation which would 
force “humane” slaughter regulations upon 
the meat packing industry, without the 
USDA first conducting studies and approv- 





NEW ZEALAND LAMB 
ENTERS U. S. 


Report has reached the National 
Association that from 12,000 to 
14,000 New Zealand lamb car- 
casses have entered this country 
since February of 1957. The same 
reportedly reliable source’ said 
that between 250,000 and 300,000 
pounds of New Zealand lamb has 
been on the New York and Boston 
markets. 

Most of the shipment was ap- 
parently in racks and loin cuts. 
Rumor had it that the lamb was 
being sold at 35 cents a pound. 








ing the development of economical and 
practical stunning devices. 

Requested the NWGA to set up a com- 
mittee of sheepmen from the various States 
to study the lamb grading problem created 
by the new USDA standards, which has 
caused many retail outlets ordinarily 
handling good grade lambs to not accept 
those lambs which now fit into the lower 
end of the good grade. Said this committee 
should work with the USDA to get the good 
grade narrowed, whereby all lambs that 
fit within the grade can be handled by the 
retail trade as representable merchandise. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Urged simplification of freight rate tar- 
iffs of common carriers, maintaining that 
present tariffs are chaotic, intricate and 
confusing and that tariffs should be more 
readable and understandable without exist- 
ing conflicts of wording and interpretation. 

Urged repeal of excise tax on freight 
and passenger traffic which was established 
as a wartime measure. 

Opposed regulations which would limit 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend rates and charges 
to a minimum of 90 days and a maximum 
of 180 days. 

Urged that every effort be exerted to 
avert the 17 percent railroad freight rate 
increase. 

Voiced strong opposition to the reduction 
in Westbound rail freight rates on dressed 
meats and packinghouse products without 
commensurate reductions in the rates of 
livestock. 


GRAZING 


Reaffirmed stand opposing withdrawals 
of public lands which now carry grazing 
privileges. Asked that a public hearing be 
held in the States affected by proposed with 
drawals and that the necessity of changing 
the use of these lands be carefully investi- 
gated. 

Opposed use of right of eminent domain 
for any use other than essential public 
utilities. 

Opposed the condemnation of agricultural 
land for recreational or other similar use 
by the State Park Commission and increas- 
ing the size of the Clear Lake State Park. 

Endorsed H. R. 5538 which limits all mil- 
itary withdrawals to 5,000 acres without 
consent of Congress. 

Reaffirmed long standing policy for the 
necessity for stabilization of grazing rights 
on U. S. forest lands. Urged passage of 
legislation which would materially strength- 
en the user’s tenure on these lands. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


Asked the USDA to review previous As- 
sociation request to provide funds for 
research on scrapie at the University of 
California at Davis. 

Asked that Federal funds be allocated 
to the School of Veterinary Science at Davis 
so that planned research on sheep diseases 
can start immediately. 

Asked that Federal regulations with re- 
gard to sheep scab be changed to require 
States in which scab still exists to dip all 
sheep shipped out of the State, except for 
slaughter. 

Asked that the current State appropria- 
tion to the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at Davis for research on “Summer Pneu- 
monia of Sheep” be increased by $5,000 per 
year for a period of three years. 

Extended thanks and appreciation to all 
who participated on the program and to all 
who helped make convention a success. 
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300 Sheepmen Attend 


Wyoming Convention 


HE 1957 convention of the Wyoming 

Wool Growers Association in Cas- 
per on August 6, 7, and 8 attracted a 
crowd of some 300 growers from 
throughout Wyoming. The three days 
of panel discussions and talks by na- 
tionally known experts in wool research 
and animal nutrition, livestock financ- 
ing, and promotion and advertising for 
lamb and wool reflected a new-born 


optimism prevalent throughout’ the 
western wool-producing States. 
Howard Flitner, Wyoming Wool 


Growers’ president, outlined the rea- 
sons for optimism at the opening ses- 
sion, saying that range conditions were 
the best Wyoming had. experienced in 
years, the world wool market was in 
better condition, lamb prices were 
higher and still rising, the Government 
stockpile had been greatly diminished, 
and there was hope for an eventual 
severance of the sheepman’s partner- 
ship with the Federal Government. 

Hours of interesting discussion 
among growers centered on increasing 
use of trace minerals in supplemental 
feed to improve condition and prevent 
disease among sheep. The new wool 
research pilot plant came in for its 
share of attention. A discussion of 
progress made by the American Sheep 
Producers Council in the promotion of 
lamb and wool brought forth a sugges- 
tion of ‘“‘wait and see” as far as lasting 
results are concerned. 

Wyoming Wool Growers endorsed the 
continuance of the National Wool Act, 
in view of the fact that very little hope 
is held for the imposition of adequate 
tariffs or import quotas on wool and 
lamb. The resolution voted by those 
present included an endorsement of 
Section 708, which sets up the American 
Sheep Producers Council. 

Arrangements for the convention 
were under the direction of the Na- 
trona County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, with Rodney Rochelle as president. 
Harold Josendal of Casper and Leonard 
Hay of Rock Springs were re-elected 
Wyoming directors of the ASPC. 


J.B. and Bess Wilson Honored 
For 40 Years of Service 


HE 54th annual convention of the 
: Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
in Casper was highlighted by the pres- 
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J. B. “Byron” WILSON 


Who, with his wife Bess, was honored at Wyoming 
gathering. 


entation of special gifts to Byron 
Wilson and his wife Bess in recognition 
of 40 years of faithful service to the 
wool growers and the State of Wyo- 
ming. 

August 7, date of the annual banquet, 
was also Byron’s 74th birthday. The 
laudatory ceremonies were initiated 
with presentation of a lighted birthday 
cake by Mrs. Theresa Port of Sundance, 
State president of the Wool Growers 
Women’s Auxiliary. The assembled 
crowd, numbering well over 300, rose 
to sing “Happy Birthday to Byron.” 


Harold Josendal, a past president of 
the Wyoming Association, with words 
of high praise and appreciation, pre- 
sented the gift of a beautiful clock 
“For a lifetime of service to the wool 
growers and the State of Wyoming” to 
Byron and Bess Wilson. The clock, 
which now hangs in the living room of 
the Wilson ranch home at McKinley, 
is suitably inscribed. Howard Flitner, 
president of the Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers, introduced the various speakers 
and presided at the banquet ceremonies. 

Yet another surprise presentation 
came when Monte Robertson of Casper, 
representing the Wyoming Natural Re- 
sources Board which Byron serves as 
president, brought forth a wrist watch 
as a special birthday remembrance from 
the members and staff of that Board. 

Still more high praise and apprecia- 
tion were heaped upon the veteran 
secretary-treasurer of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association by Governor 
Milward Simpson, featured speaker at 
the banquet, who outlined Byron’s 
many services to the State of Wyoming. 


The birthday surprise for Byron 


added the happiest note to a successful 
1957 convention. 


—Jean Ann Dunn, 
Assistant Secretary, WWGA 


Wyoming Resolutions 


Commended President Eisenhower for 
raising the ad valorem duty on finished 
cloth and clothing to 45 percent and said 
that this must not be a temporary measure. 

Commended the operation of the Wool 
Act of 1954 and said that firming in the 
wool markets strengthens not only the en- 
tire sheep industry, but the very existence 
of this Act. 

Voiced opposition to any proposal which 
would delegate to any agency domestic or 
international, the power of making tariff 
or trade agreements in contravention of the 
traditional power and authority of the Con- 
gress and the ratifying power of the United 
States Senate. 

Endorsed and reaffirmed the action of the 
State Livestock and Sanitary Board in re- 
gard to scabies control and urged continued 
vigilance in this regard. Recommended that 
the State legislature pass legislation plac- 
ing violations of import proclamations in 
the category of criminal felony. Further 
recommended that any statutory limitation 
on civil damage for violation of import 
proclamations be removed from the statutes. 

Urged a more concentrated preventative 


(Continued on page 43.) 


in Memoriam 


MRS. R. C. RICH 


NE of the loveliest “first ladies” of 

the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has left us. Mrs. R. C. Rich 
passed away in the Stanford Lane Hos- 
pital in San Francisco on August 10 
after a long illness. 

Helen Melendy Rich was born in Kan- 
November 5, 1896 and moved to 
Oakley, Idaho, with her parents at the 
age of twelve. After a short career as 
a school teacher, she married Roscoe 
C. Rich in Burley, Idaho, on February 
1, LOL? 

While Mr. Rich was president of the 
National Association, Helen M. Rich 
endeared herself to officers, members 
and friends of the sheep industry, 
through her charming beauty and gen- 
uine friendliness, and their high re- 
gard she kept through the years 
following. 

Members of the industry everywhere, 
we are sure, will wish to join us in an 
expression of deep sympathy to her 
husband, her sons, Elwood M. and Ros- 
coe J., her grandchildren and her 
sister, Mrs. Marie Cramp. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Rich were 
held in Burley on August 14. In lieu 
of flowers, the family suggested con- 
tributions to any charity. 


Sas, 
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Secretary Benson Calls 
Incentive Level Meet 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Benson 

has asked 47 wool producer repre- 
sentatives to covfer with him and other 
Department officials on the setting of 
the wool incentive price for the 1958 
marketing year (April 1, 1958 through 
March 31, 1959). 

The National Wool Act of 1954 pro- 
vides “that the support price for shorn 
wool shall be at such incentive level as 
the Secretary, after consultation with 
producer representatives, and after 
taking into consideration prices paid 
and other cost conditions affecting 
sheep production, determines to be nec- 
essary to encourage an annual pro- 
duction ... of approximately 300 
million pounds of shorn wool.” 

Announcement of the incentive level 
is usually made early in October to 
permit wool growers to make their 
production plans. 

For the marketing years of 1955, 
1956, and 1957, the incentive price was 
set at 62 cents. Growers, in each year, 
presented reasons why they thought 
the incentive price level should be 
established at the maximum allowed 
under the law, 110 percent of parity. 


The incentive price level growers will 
seek this year will not be definitely 
determined until representatives of 
the various groups meet in Washington 
the day before the conference with 
Secretary Benson. NWGA representa- 
tives have been directed to ask that the 
incentive level be set “at a figure that 
will be justified by increased production 
costs and also take into consideration 
the incentive to increase the production 
of wool.” 


Invitations to the September 11 con- 
ference have been sent to President 
Clyde and all the vice presidents and 
past presidents of the NWGA, presi- 
dents of all western wool growers’ as- 
sociations, the New England Sheep and 
Wool Growers Association, the National 
Sheep Association, and other sheep 
groups; the president of the American 
Wool Council; the president or other 
officers of wool marketing and livestock 
marketing cooperatives; the presidents 
of the National Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation and the California Range 
Association. Representatives of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Farmers Union, the National 
Grange, the National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives have also been asked 
to attend the conference. 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 


AVERAGE SALE PRICES, 1955, 1956 and 1957 








1956 1957 
No. Price No. Price No. Price 
Sold Per Head Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
COLUMBIAS: 
Digi Studs...-..............-. 14 $225.36 12 $177.08 10 $273.00 
eg. Pens of 6................ 50 68.75 29 141.03 29 153.79 
mange Rame:................... 124 57.14 108 94.51 106 152.69 
Total Columbias 
Sold & Averages........ 188 72.75 149 110.22 145 161.21 
RAMBOUILLETS: 
Single Studs............. —— 256.36 18 227.22 19 296.00 
Reg. Pens of 5................ 49 97.14 46 89.35 45 191.67 
Range Bamg.................... 236 54.86 219 75.13 210 140.17 
Total Rambouillets 
Sold & Averages........ 307 76.05 283 87.11 274 159.43 | 
SUFFOLKS: 
Single Studs.................... 25 531.60 a7 426.48 28 545.18 : 
Reg. Pens of 5......-......... 88 137.61 93 127.37 76 176.18 § 
Range Rams 
WGAPIMNGE ........<..-........ 253 105.65 232 123.56 251 122.67 
I ers 37 84.66 14 64.29 eo ts =) 
Total Suffolks 
Sold & Averages........ 403 137.13 366 144.60 355 167.45 
HAMPSHIRES: 
Single Studs.................... 10 287.00 12 213.75 8 347.50 
Reg. Pens of 5................ 28 111.61 27 79.07 33 131.82 | 
Range Rams 
Veariings ....:..............: 60 56.00 39 60.45 17 123.24 
Total Hampshires 
Sold & Averages........ 98 95.46 78 90.48 58 159.05 
PANAMAS: 
Single Studs.................... Zz 92.50 2 150.00 3 128.33 | 
Reg. Pens of 5................ 10 57.50 15 47.50 10 90.00 | 
Range Rams.................... 53 45.03 33 40.91 40 106.88 | 
Total Panamas i 
Sold & Averages........ 65 48.41 50 47.25 53 104.91 
TARGHEES: 
mange Hams. ................ 15 vo) A ee 5 100.00 
Total Targhees 
Sold & Averages........ 15 27.50 es 5 100.00 
CROSSBREDS: 
Rambouillet-Columbia.. 10 46.00 10 75.00 10 82.50 | 
Suffolk-Hampshire ........ 186 104.64 169 103.64 147 114.39 
Rambouillet-Lincoln .... 29 48.41 30 81.25 19 131.58 
‘Total Wanra...:.................... 1955 1301 AVOCPAGC -.cvccdccecene-..c STZG 
oC 1956 1135 Average.......................-$109.36 
"POUCGl EGMNN..........-.---0-ccess-- 1957 1066 a $151.90 
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ABOVE LEFT: Tying for top-selling honors in the 
Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred division was this pen 
which was sold by the Olsen Brothers of Spanish 
Fork, Utah, to Nick Chournos, Tremonton, Utah, 
at $225 per head. In photo are (I. to r.) Nick 
Chournos, Snell Olsen, Sam Chournos, and Sam’‘s 
two sons. 


ABOVE CENTER: Top-selling pen of Rambouillet 
range rams at $300 per head was consigned by 
Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah, and pur- 
chased by the Sierra Livestock Company of Loyal- 
ton, California. In photo are Adin Nielson (left), 
Jim Sander, manager of the Sierra Ranch and 
Eugene Selvage, Sierra's owner. 





ABOVE RIGHT: The other pen of top-selling Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbreds is shown. Seller was Covey- 
Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming, and buyer was 
L. L. Breckenridge Company, Twin Falls, Idaho. In 


photo are (I. to r.) John Dayton, A. A. Covey, 
“Shorty’ Ballard, (C-B-D shepherd) and Dennis 
Dayton. 
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Sheep industry optimism voiced at 
42nd annual National Ram Sale as 


PRICE AVERAGE JUMPS 39 PERCENT 


ITH one hand holding crossed fingers (in hopes of con- 

tinuing and increasingly strong wool and lamb markets) 
and the other hand making hesitating but frequent gestures 
(indicating approval of the offerings and the price being 
called for by: the auctioneer), 127 buyers from 10 States 
boosted prices paid at the 42nd annual National Ram Sale 
to within hailing distance of record prices paid in 1950 
and ’51. 

The strong vote of confidence in the future of the sheep 
industry was voiced by sheepmen in the Golden Spike Live- 
stock Coliseum in Ogden, Utah, on August 14 and 15. When 
all the bids were in and the tally was made, prices on 1,066 
head of the Nation’s choicest rams had reached an average 
of $151.90 per head—39 percent higher than the $109.36 
average paid on 1,135 rams in 1956. 

In a complete reversal of form, demand for whitefaced 
offerings advanced sharply, and prices paid for wool pro- 
ducing breeds practically reached prices paid for heavy- 
lamb producing Suffolks. A much stronger wool market and 
an apparent optimism aimed at increasing foundation flocks 
brought the biggest smile to the faces of whitefaced breeders 
since 1951 when the average price paid for Rambouillets 
was $308. 


A complete summary and comparison of prices paid at 
the National Ram Sale during the past three years can be 
found on the accompanying pages. When you read the price 
chart, take special note of the Rambouillet prices paid this 
year compared to the past two years; note how Columbias 
registered another sizable increase as they did last year; 
see where Panamas more than doubled in price from the 
past two years (and more sold than last year, too); check 
the Hampshire averages, where prices jumped $60 per head; 
and also note the Suffolk averages, where another favorable 
price increase was made by that breed. 

Sales Manager Edwin E. Marsh voiced complete satis- 
faction with the sale. “A growing industry optimism now 
exists among sheepmen,” Marsh stated. Strong wool and 
lamb prices, recently received wool incentive payments, and 
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the largest promotion program for lamb and wool in history 
are factors contributing to the price increase, according to 
Marsh, who is also executive secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, sponsor of the National Ram Sale. 

Top-sellers in each division of each breed are shown in 
photographs on accompanying pages and on this month’s 
cover. The standout sale, of course, was the single Suffolk 
stud transaction which was made at $2,000 between seller 
H. L. Finch and Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho, and buyer Mallon 
and Vivion, Walden, Colorado. 

There were many other outstanding individual sales also. 
Picture captions tell you of these. When talking of National 
Ram Sale buyers, special mention should go to Nick Chournos 
of Tremonton, Utah. In the past four years, Nick has pur- 
chased sales-toppers in eight divisions of various breeds. 
He has also purchased many other rams at the National. 
Of course, there are many other buyers who have helped 
your National Wool Growers Association and the National 
Ram Sale throughout the years. Those who purchased and 
sold rams at the 1957 sale, and prices paid, are all contained 
in the ‘Sale in Detail’ report which follows. 


THE SALE IN DETAIL 


COLUMBIAS 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Price 

Per Head 

Lot 6, 1 Stud Yearling to S. Edison Rose, Morgan, Utah $285.00 
Lot 10, 1 Stud Yearling to R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, 

Colorado SSC et 240.00 
Lot 21, 5 Range Yearlings ‘to “Loyd ‘Sorensen, “Elko, 

Nevada Ba aa lea ae ee ee 155.00 
Lot 28, 10 Range ‘Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, 

Idaho Lee eM 165.00 
Lot 32, 5 Range Yearlings | to Andrew “Little, “Ir. 

Emmett, Idaho Saiiihciaa as aan ichoo tate ecto cui Ee 170.00 
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Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Lot 5, 1 Stud Lamb to W. A. Childress, Box 1037, 
Ee er PRR Pa eee en 
Lot 12, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lem Wilson, Jr. 
Co a Ee ae Aas SRO te ee een 
Lot 20, 4 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 2330 
Berkeley Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


E. J. Handley, McMinnville, Oregon 


Lot 7, 1 Stud Yearling to N. Van Aefen, 625 West 
Harrisville Road, Ogden, Utah ...........................-..-00..--. 
Lot 23, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert V. Haigler, 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 


Lot 3, 1 Stud Yearling to Thorley Brothers, Cedar 
Ug SEIT a Seal A SEI Se te RC DRE ee OO 
Lot 9, 1 Stud Yearling to Colorado State Unversity, 
MAM ID, os acto ccs sen seceninracenvcenseons 
Lot 14, 5 Registered Yearlings to Loyd Sorensen, Elko, 
Nevada 5 EY Senet ae tee. Con eee Senne 
Lot 19, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 
R.F.D. CNS See SRD EER SU ee 
Lot 27, 10 Range Yearlings to Loyd Sorensen, Elko, 


| IRE ESS ASOT EES Sana ay Ee See Seed ae See ieee 
Lot 31, 5 Range Yearlings to Harold Banks, Vernal, 
(GEER Ee a Sa kee ee en ae 
Lot 35, 5 Range Yearlings to Loyd Sorensen, Elko, 
Nevada 


Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 2, 1 Stud Yearling to Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, 
Utah 


ta 
Lot 29, 10 Range Yearlings to Andrew Little, Jr., 
as EL Re 
Lot 33, 5 Range Yearlings to Reed eae, Ely, 
EN Baa thn RE aS SES ee Ae na eee AES 


Byron Killian, Salem, Utah 


Lot 24, 5 Range Yearlings to Israel Hunsaker, Tremon- 
ton, Utah 


R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, Colorado 


Lot 4, 1 Stud Yearling to W. A. Childress, Box 1037, 
al RR ed RE ae a ee A ah Sein SA ed 
Lot 13, 4 Registered Yearlings to Lem Wilson, Jr., 
ay a eee kes ee eee eee eee eee 
Lot 18, 5 Range Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, Meeker, 
LS ST ea Pe eee ARK eee ee 
Lot 26, 5 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Lot 16, 5 Registered : to Reed Robison, Ely, 
Nevada 


Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho 


Lot 1, 1 Stud Yearling to Ronald Baker, Hermiston, 
ee RR ES Se a eee Ce 1 ee Se eee 
Lot 8, 1 Stud Yearling to Donald F. Rhyneer, Absaro- 
kee, a ec 
Lot 11, 5 Registered Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 
2330 "Berkeley Street, Salt Lake City, Utah................ 
Lot 17, 5 Range Yearlings to Carl H. Seely, Meeker, 
|, ies =) eT Net ae ee 
Lot 25, 4 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 2330 
Berkeley Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lot 30, 4 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 2330 
Berkeley Street, Salt Lake City, Utah........000000000000.... 
Lot 34, 4 Range Yearlings to Joseph A. Fawcett & 
Sons, Henefer, Utah 


Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


Lot 15, 5 Registered Yearlings to Meagher Sheep Com- 
pany, Vernal, Utah 
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190.00 
135.00 
105.00 


150.00 
125.00 


150.00 
180.00 
135.00 
160.00 
145.00 
165.00 
155.00 


150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
155.00 


140.00 


325.00 
140.00 


155.00 
175.00 


125.00 


560.00 
500.00 
185.00 
140.00 
155.00 
160.00 
170.00 


200.00 


RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 


Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Lot 36, 10 Range Yearlings to Reed Robison, Ely, 


TN ste reas Sa ee a li a ae A oe i 105.00 
Lot 37, 5 Range Yearlings to B. H. Stringham, Vernal, 
i RS eR RE Ee ee a rey ena ee 150.00 
Lot 38, 4 Range Yearlings to J. R. Broadbent, Salt 
REGU Ge IO aac asa nre cea ee Saas cheese ead encamies 175.00 
RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 
F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 41, 5 Range Yearlings to Reed Robison, Ely, 
Nevada ..... eI I ae i es a tac 70.00 
Lot 42, 5 Range Yearlings to Vernon Bruce, Glenwood 
Springs, OO RRL EE ny Seren a neneanve reer as 95.00 
TARGHEES 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company, Anaconda, Montana 
Lot 43, 5 Range Yearlings to Hatch Brothers Company, 
NOUN FUN oan eer pa vane le onpdvntcoacbecss 100.00 
PANAMAS 
Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot * 1 Stud Lamb to Neville Hunsaker, Tremonton, 
AIRE Roe OO, Pee oe Re ORR IE SOO 135.00 
Lot 8. 5 Registered Lambs to Etcheverry Sheep Com- 
pany, Box 296, Cokeville, Wyoming ......................... 85.00 
Lot 51, 5 Range Lambs to Innes Ranch, Gillette, 
Wyoming LORIE ED UY aS RO Ss! EE CTA ES oe? 70.00 
Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 47, 5 Registered Yearlings to Etcheverry Sheep 
Company, Box 296, Cokeville, Wyoming .................. 95.00 
Lot 49, 10 Range Yearlings to Andrew Little, Jr., 
CS | I SS een eee 150.00 
Lot 58, 5 Range Yearlings to Andrew Little, Jr., 
IR NO sacs yes osu occapmvnsaapecaudvanccoasesss 100.00 
Lot 54, 10 Range Yearlings to Innes Ranch, Gillette, 
TORN a segs teas a ances copes cascades 100.00 
A. R. Linford, Montpelier, Idaho 
Lot 52, 5 Range Yearlings to Loyd Sorensen, Elko, 
9 iit tn MFP es AEA NN PANS NACL IID 75.00 





PICTURED ABOVE is the high selling pen of registered Ram- 


bouillets. They were consigned by the Nielson Sheep Company 
and purchased by W. Eugene Allred of Fountain Green, Utah 
at $275 per head. Shown with the rams are (I. to r.) Adin 
Nielson, D. Euray Allred and W. Eugene Allred. 
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Harry Meuleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 45, 1 Stud Lamb to W. A. Childress, Box 1039, 
Ozona, 1S RR ee ate ee eee 150.00 
Lot 46, 1 Stud Lamb to John S. Yardley, Panguiteh, 
Utah Sos caeein Sp cnlics iene coe seas ee eanerme eee eee 100.00 
15.00 
50.00 University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
15.00 Lot 50, 5 Range anual to Innes Ranch, Gillette, 
Wyoming PE I: SERPs SRN .-- 22000 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 
tenis Lot 136, 5 Range Yearlings to Rulon S. Hacking, Route 
15.00 1, Vernal, TM 2s Ss Sos aS be ne snovenes 80.00 
Lot 149, 4 "Range Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep | Com- 
pany, Grandview, WII ocecieseces cesses eeencaens 150.00 
George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 104, 1 Stud. Yearling to W. Eugene Allred, Fountain 
)0.00 I ee ee ee ea ee es 250.00 
Lot 112, 1 Stud Yearling to Charles Irwin, Buena 
Vista, Colorado ...... ... 275.00 
Lot 118, 1 Stud Yearling to Voyle ‘Bagley, Aurora, 
oO SCE ae eae fer te ae ee ee 300.00 
; Lot 122, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. Eugene Allred, 
Fountain ee ene Cre nee eS 225.00 
5.00 | Lot 130, 5 Range Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep Company, 
E Grandview, LE ee nee eee eres 225.00 
5.00 | Lot 144, 7 Range Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep Com- 
i pany, Grandview, Idaho ........................-------- 110.00 
0.00 | Lot 154, 5 Range Yearlings to Bruneau Sheep “‘Com- 
‘ pany, Grandview, Idaho ........................-------.--- 200.00 
Lot 161, 5 Range Yearlings to Phares L. Nielson, Foun- 
tain Green, | RRO ae eee 145.00 
f 
15.00 John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 
90.00 Lot 106, 1 Stud Yearling to Bob Naylor, Emmett, 
MURMUR, picesivydoccevcuceassgctasntemicesseabeea tenets ae vee das antohat hececetaeenet 350.00 
0.00 | Lot 114, 1 Stud Yearling to Ray & Jay Jackson, LaJara, 
Colorado reget oie en Pe See ea ee ee ae eee 125.00 
10.00 Lot 126, 5 Registered Yearlings ‘to Larry Memmott, 
Bountiful, LL SR ee eed earner ae mee ee ae 125.00 
Lot 135, 5 Range Yearlings to Sierra Livestock Com- 
pany, Loyartem, CONrOriim q.........-<<.ccoescccecnesssecccassevtsnssis 155.00 
Lot 148, 10 Range Yearlings to Meagher Sheep Com- 
15.00 pn ig OO, A ee ee Wes Sener ae ee 95.00 
Lot 158, 6 Range Yearlings to Meagher Sheep Com- 
NOTA, VOUTIOE,, WOCIIN o5o wcvncss cn mec rcnsecsines cee 95.00 
Lot 165, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Cc okeville, 
: Wyoming SES Se RE AEDES Term ee one eee eee 110.00 
F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 128, 5 Registered Yearlings to Diamond Ring Com- 
: WONG, CGSNET, WYOMING —.-..8.5....c5-cc--ecsecess: 120.00 
i Lot 138, 5 Range Yearlings to Etcheverry Sheep Com- 
pany, Box 296, Cokeville, Wyoming ................. 75.00 
Lot 151, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Cokeville, 
Wyoming asap cork Sonesta ae ce agence oalggieae pein peceee eat gaewtenadaes 115.00 
Lot 159, 5 Range Yearlings to Fred Bertagnole, 1978 
East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah - ae 2 65.00 
t 
' TOP: The high-selling pen of registered Columbia rams is pictured. 
; They sold to the Meagher Sheep Company, Vernal, Utah, at $200 
b per head. Consignor was the Utah State University, Logan, Utah. 
Looking over the rams are Louis D. Roberts (left), of the Meagher 
Company and Doyle Matthews of USU. 
CENTER: This pen of registered Hampshire rams topped that division 
at $250 per head. They were purchased by Nick Chournos and 
consigned by the Matthews Brothers of Ovid, Idaho. Admiring the 
pen is (I. to r.) W. K. Matthews, J. K. Matthews, Nick Chournos, 
Sam Chournos, and Sam’s two sons. 
BOTTOM: R. J. “Bob” Shown is pictured with his top pen of Columbia 
range rams. They sold to Bud Wilson, Lucile, Idaho at $175 per 
head. 
ei September, 1957 
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Revel E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 

Lot 137, 5 Range Yearlings to Gaston Carricaburu, 
Geneva, Idaho 

Lot 150, 5 Range Yearlings to Sierra Livestock Com- 
pany, Loyalton, California 


S. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 109, 1 Stud Yearling to Ray & Jay Jackson, LaJara, 
SES TS eee ae a ee oe Te eee 
Lot 127, 5 Registered Yearlings to Virgel P. Jacobsen, 
Fountain Green, Utah 


College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 108, 1 Stud Yearling to John K. Madsen Rambouil- 
let Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Lot 125, 5 Registered Yearlings to Virgel P. Jacobsen, 
Fountain Green, Utah 


Lloyd N. Davis, Brigham City, Utah 


Lot 139, 5 Range Yearlings to Newell A. Johnson, 4501 
North Canyon Road, Provo, Utah 


Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 


Lot 107, 1 Stud Yearling to W. W. Havens, Box 90, 
Moreland, Idaho 
Lot 115, 1 Stud Yearling to W. W. Havens, Box 90, 
RS EI earn ae ee eee 
Lot 119, 1 Stud Yearling to Sullivan Company, Med- 
icine Bow, Wyoming 
Lot 123, 5 Registered Yearlings to Diamond Ring 
Company, Casper, Wyoming 
Lot 129, 5 Range Yearlings to Sullivan Company, Med- 
icine Bow, Wyoming 
Lot 143, 10 Range Yearlings to Diamond Ring Com- 
pany, Casper, Wyoming 
Lot 153, 5 Range Yearlings to Sierra Livestock Com- 
pany, Loyalton, California 
Lot 160, 5 Range Yearlings to Diamond Ring Company, 
Casper, Wyoming 


Charles Irwin, Buena Vista, Colorado 


Lot 142, 5 Range Yearlings to Glen McMurray, 
Nathrop, Colorado 


Harold M. Jensen, & Son, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 140, 5 Range Yearlings to Meagher Sheep Com- 
pany, Vernal, Utah 
Lot 152, 5 Range Yearlings to Meagher Sheep Com- 
pany, Vernal, Utah 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc., Mt. Pleasant, 


me 105, 1 Stud Yearling to Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 
EE SRSA ESA SERIE SE LS Sa ee eee eae oe ere 
Lot 113, 1 Stud Yearling to H. C. Jolley, Slater, 
Colorado ESE EE SE a a ee eee nen tne Oe ek Ae 
Lot 121, 5 Registered Yearlings to Diamond Ring Com- 
pany, Casper, Wyoming 
Lot 181, 10 Range Yearlings to John Marakis, 160 East 
1st South, Price, Utah 
Lot 145, 5 Range Yearlings to Diamond Ring Company, 
Casper, Wyoming 
Lot 155, 5 Range Yearlings to Kristine Johnson, 4501 
North Canyon Road, Provo, Utah. ..........02.............-c000 
Lot 162, 5 Range Yearlings to Kaye Johnson, 4501 
North Canyon Road, Provo, Utah 


Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 


_ “ 1 Stud Yearling to Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 
ta 
Lot 110, 1 Stud Yearling to College of Southern Utah, 
Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 116, 1 Stud Yearling to Cola Creek Sheep Com- 
pany, Casper, Wyoming 
Lot 120, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. Eugene Allred, 
Fountain Green, Utah 
Lot 132, 5 Range Yearlings to Sierra Livestock Com- 
pany, Loyalton, SER Ee SOE 
Lot 146, 5 Range Yearlings to Diamond Ring Company, 
Casper, Wyoming 
Lot 156, 8 Range Yearlings to Meagher Sheep Com- 
pany, Vernal, Utah 
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120.00 
110.00 


225.00 
160.00 


450.00 
225.00 


110.00 


270.00 
350.00 
325.00 
185.00 
120.00 
160.00 
250.00 
200.00 


130.00 


95.00 
90.00 
Utah 


250.00 
250.00 
200.00 
115.00 
255.00 
150.00 
105.00 





Lot 163, 5 Range Yearlings to Sierra Livestock Com- 
pany, Loyarcon, Camrernie —... anno c-- acc cscesgcsccese 
Lot 166, 5 Range Yearlings to eienateel Sheep Com- 
pany, Vernal, Utah 


Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 162, 1 Stud Yearling to W. Eugene Allred, Foun- 
ge ag 2 RS 2 ieee. SE vis eas een cer Le ee een 
Lot 111, 1 Stud Yearling to Wardlaw Brothers, Del 
Rio, Texas 
Lot 117, 1 Stud Yearling to Harold Jensen & Son, 
Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 124, 5 Registered Yearlings to Virgel P. Jacobsen, 
DONNER CCN UNE a aces sdpcisuticcciisianeene 
Lot 133, 5 Range Yearlings to John A. Holman, Mont- 
rose, Colorado 
Lot 147, 10 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
RE Te Se ne re 
-_ — 5 Range Yearlings to Ralph Siddoway, Vernal, 
URE, irk cg cgstesccer oeeesapeowe deus dbeoters weedeat dae orceneias vetabedeaiesvetumesecusbe 
Lot 164, 5 Range Yearlings to Meagher Sheep Com- 
pany, Vernal, Utah 


Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
Lot 103, 1 Stud Yearling to Nielson Sheep Company, 
Ephraim, Utah 


Lot 134, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
ville, Wyoming 


HAMPSHIRES 
College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 204, 1 Stud Yearling to Vassar & Buckman, Dixon, 
California 

Lot 208, 1 Stud Yearling to Robert E. Shields, Box 512, 
Po ee oe eer 

Lot 211, 4 Registered Yearlings to Gilbert Livestock 
Company, PERG, FOUND ooo o sven ecceccenteynnive sas 


Mrs. Mary Donohoe, Fishtail, Montana 


Lot 219, 5 Range Yearlings te sili M. Laird, Dubois, 
Idaho 


Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Lot 205, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
Idaho 
Lot 214, 5 Registered Yearlings to Roy M. Laird, 
LN RES Se Se Eee ees ee ne 
Lot 217, 6 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, Jr., 
Box 281, Wheatland, California 


Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho 


Lot 202, 1 Stud Yearling to Thousand Peaks Livestock 
Company, 1209 Major Street, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
Lot 207, 1 Stud Yearling to Vassar & Buckman, Dixon, 
32S Eee Se CEs Se EE Ae SR ea me 
Lot 209, 5 Registered Yearlings to Nick Chournos, 
Tremonton, Utah 
Lot 218, 6 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
monton, Utah 


Pooles Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 


Lot 201, 1 Stud Yearling to Nick Chournos, Tremon- 
ton, Utah 


ters, 


ana, 


140.00 
145.00 


225.00 
375.00 
285.00 
210.00 
200.00 
125.00 
130.00 
105.00 


220.00 
125.00 


270.00 
475.00 


160.00 


125.00 


170.00 
75.00 


75.00 


425.00 
900.00 
250.00 
170.00 


140.00 


PICTURED at left is the second- 
high selling Suffolk stud ram. 
The ram was consigned by Fred 
A. and Marian M. Coble, 
California. It 
$1,300 from _ purchaser 
Dunham, Baton Rouge, 


Win- 


brought 


Ted 


Louisi- 
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Lot 206, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
TS ene ee EE EE A RI Se UA OAK Creal Ae Se 200.00 
Lot 212, 4 Registered Lesnedtiont to C. J. suieindetinns 
5.00 Ephraim, LS SSI ENS 2 425 90.00 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
5.00 Lot 216, 5 Registered Yearlings to Francis Frazier, 
, a Li an er ee Er ee Pa 110.00 
5.00 ? : 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
5.00 
Lot 210, 5 Registered Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, Jr., 
0.00 Box 281, Wheatland, California) q..............c.ecccscscoccessssee 105.00 
0.00 Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
5.00 Lot 203 1 Stud Yearling to Elkington Brothers, Idaho 
0.00 Lg) OR OS ee ea ee SSE 200.00 
5 Lot 213, 5 Registered Yearlings to Roy M. Laird, 
Dubois, |. ES Se A LY ic rat ree ts ake ge 130.00 
5.00 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS ‘ 
0.00 R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 
5.00 Lot 226, 10 Range Lambs to R. H. Blackford, Jr., Box 
i BOL, WRERDIANIG, “COI ORIIG, ncn ccse <ccveccencissctesasesnsedsonec’ 90.00 
B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho 
Lot 220, 9 Range cian to Porter Brothers, Mor- 
gan, Utah Bis aie ot ey et ens OEE SE 115.00 
0.00 
_ T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
, Lot 225, 5 Range Yearlings to Leo Bertagnole, 1950 
0.00 East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah........................ 85.00 
Lot 232, 10 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 
f R.F.D. ie OAT OR 100.00 
Lot 236, 10 Range Yearlings to E. A. Johnson, “195 
North 2nd East, Spanish Fork, Utah . eh ENED 90.00 
».00 Lot 238, 9 Range Yearlings to Lee Petersen, Hyrum, 
i RS EES ae metre rt eee hoe, OO ee 90.00 
Lot 240, 5 Range Yearlings to Bruce Petersen, Hyrum 
MOF ONNE eteicacd nicie ea taee eecueienee caw LR Se faa ceaeeaceed 85.00 
0.00 . . 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton, Cokeville, Wyoming 
5.00 é Lot 221, 8 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Ogden, 
5.00 LSB SRG Sa ees Ree Ne ete ee Rn See 100.00 
m Lot 229, 5 Range Yearlings to Mack Young, Brigham 
ae LS” “NEE Ne aeainentta eee Loe ears © 105.00 
Lot 234, 5 Range Yearlings to L. L. Br eckenridge Com- 
pany, Twin Was, TAO: ..... .-......:-c-cccsccon 225.00 
5.00 | Lot 237, 5 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, “Sr., 
5 i Box 281, Wheatland, California. .............<.......<-..-.ccs0.-+. 120.00 
0.00 Lot 239, 4 Range Yearlings to L. W. Roberts, Coke- 
‘ { I INN a go Sa tua Ras acum aoe eae 100.00 
0.00 | Lot 241, 4 Range Yearlings to Emory C. Smith, 1835 
‘ f Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah —.......0002..... 110.00 
0.00 - Lot 242, 5 Range Yearlings to Myron D. Childs, Spring- 
2 k ville, , | pallies tlle suis A 115.00 
; Lot 243, 5 Range Yearlings ‘to Reuel F. Jacobson, 243 
i East 5th North, Provo, Utah 20.000: 125.00 
j Lot 244, 5 Range Yearlings to Smith Lamb Producers, 
0.00 | 1835 Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah............ 155.00 
} 


k TOP: The high-selling pen of Suffolk registered rams is shown. Seller 
was the University of Idaho. Ted Dunham purchased the rams at 
f $500 per head. Pictured with the rams are (I. to r.) Bill McKenzie, 
mes manager of Dunham Farms, Dr. T. Donald Bell and Dr. C. W. Hodg- 
‘am. son, all of the University of Idaho. (Third man unidentified.) 
Fred 


oe CENTER: Shown with the top-selling pen of Rambouillet-Lincoln cross- 
= bred rams he purchased is J. R. Broadbent of Salt Lake City. He 
visi- gave $175 per head for the rams to owners Covey-Bagley-Dayton. 


BOTTOM: The record-setting pen of Suffolk range rams is pictured. 
They were purchased at $500 per head by Ted Dunham from the 
Olsen Brothers. With the rams are (I. to r.) Bill McKenzie, Alden 
Olsen, Ted Dunham, and Snell Olsen. 
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Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Lot 222, 5 Range Yearlings to Leo Bertagnole, 1950 
East 17th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho 


Lot 227, 5 Range Yearlings to C. J. Armstrong, Eph- 
raim, Utah 
Lot 233, 5 Range peasataninets to Chas. R. Kippen & ecnanin 
Morgan, Utah 


Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 


Lot 223, 5 Range Yearlings to Stewart Cruickshank, 
Sweet, Idaho 
Lot 230, 5 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
SEN es ee ee ee eee 
Lot 235, 4 Range Yearlings to Stewart Cruickshank, 
Sweet, Idaho 


C. R. Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado 


Lot 228, 5 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, Jr., 
Box 281, Wheatland, California 


L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 


Lot 224, 5 Range Lambs to Frank Duffy, Longmont, 
SERENE CEE) SORES Se, pincer aoe Oe 
Lot 231, 4 Range Yearlings to Frank Duffy, Longmont, 
cS ER a a an a a eel 


SUFFOLKS 


Earl Armacost, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 315, 1 Stud Yearling to J. W. Summerhays & Sons 
Company, 481 South 3rd West, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lot 333, 5 Registered Yearlings to Mortenson Brothers, 
0 ee eS eee Cees ee ee 
oom 10 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. conten Ogden, 
tah 


R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Let 344, 5 Registered Lambs to Neal Snyder, Norwood, 
ea SS EES CSO Pe aE Sel ane anes On eee 


M. W. Becker, Rupert, idaho 


Lot 308, 1 Stud Lamb to Fred C. Laidlaw, Carey, Idaho 
Lot 325, 1 Stud Yearling to Manning & Matthews, 

Burley, IU ac 6s esd asi oengane hie ca taeda ero tasaatatgaaecocentekvekis 
Lot 330, 1 Stud Lamb to Fred C. Laidlaw, Carey, Idaho 


Roy C. Blakley, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 313, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. R. Kippen & Sons, 
MINN gc cen cs sac rv icoececcvcsenarvaacacetecreameteieeecaoen 
Lot 334, 5 Registered Yearlings to Reuel F. Jacobson, 
243 East Gth North, Provo, Utah ...........:...............:...... 
Lot 368, 5 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Ogden, 
Utah 


Carl Bumgarner, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 358, 10 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, Ogden, 
Utah 


B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho 


Lot 349, 5 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Morgan, 
Utah 
Lot — 5 Range Yearlings to Kenneth Porter, en 





Uta 2 el a Se SE CEON ie a See es 
Lot 384, 4 Range Yearlings to Norman G. Olsen, 
Spanish Fork, 
Lot 388, 5 Range Yearlings to Nephi Moon, Hanna, 
pte SAS WEB Shoe Se ae aN en en eRe RO Ae cy ee ac 


T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 306, 1 Stud Yearling to Alex Crystal, Altonah, 
(RR SEM SAE NS ere en Ea ee eee eee aN 
Lot 323, 1 Stud oe’ to Dick Hays, Box 25, Idaho 
ee Snip Ce De Ue Mepeber nt teeta ree he pees 
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200.00 
225.00 
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100.00 


90.00 
95.00 


325.00 
120.00 
105.00 


120.00 


525.00 


525.00 
400.00 


400.00 
120.00 
90.00 


85.00 


160.00 
120.00 
95.00 
95.00 
95.00 


300.00 
275.00 


Lot 335, 5 Registered Yearlings to Bill Smith, Boise, 
Idaho 
Lot 350, 5 Range Yearlings to Bill Smith, Boise, Idaho 
Lot 373, 10 Range Yearlings to Clarence Keller, Ogden, 
Utah 
Lot 380, 11 Range Yearlings to R. H. Blackford, Jr., 
Box 281, Wheatland, California 
Lot 385, 5 Range Yearlings to Don Clyde, Heber City, 
[3 CRE GE SEP eee EE ee 
Lot 389, 5 Range Yearlings to Howard Haynes, Salt 
rN a 
Lot 390, 5 Range Yearlings to C. W. Jackson, Rebel 
Creek, oR eee Ee RE Se ne eee 


Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 345, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. Reed Nielsen, 
Portage, Utah 
Lot 369, 5 Range Yearlings to John Marakis, 
Utah 
C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 


Lot 311, 1 Stud Yearling to D. R. Siddoway, Teton, 


Price, 


ee a ee ee 
Lot 346, 5 Registered Yearlings ‘to Owen Bartschi, 
Nounan, I eee lee a : 


Lot 355, 5 Range Yearlings to C. J. ecnianiantings 
Ephraim, Utah 


F. A. & Marian M. Coble, Winters, California 


Lot 314, 1 Stud Yearling to Ted Dunham, Baton 
GN RNIN a dg ig gs ae has p cas means dariiaces 
Lot 328, 1 Stud Yearling to G. H. Forester, Del Rio, 
Texas 
Lot 339, 4 Registered Yearlings to Charles Redd, LaSal, 
Utah 


H. L. Finch & Son, Soda Springs, Idaho 
Lot 307, 1 Stud Yearling to Mallon & Vivion, Walden, 


2 eae Se Re ONE eee enna ee Sener ee 
Lot 324, 1 Stud Yearling to Mallon & Vivion, Walden, 
RSPR a ite ess ENP eet ESSE ee ee eee) : 
Lot 329, 1 Stud Yearling to Dick Hays, Box 25, Idaho 
Luo) 7" RR iin PEE eee OCHS ae EE Cea ees 
Lot 351, 10 Range Yearlings to Harold Banks, Vernal, 
SEER a eee etek ee ee EEE SE Eee eee 
Lot 374, 5 Range Yearlings to D. V. Hagenbarth, Dillon, 
Montana a a ee eae cata sa pasar 
Lot 381, 5 Range Yearlings to Hatch Brothers Com- 
pany, Woods OT eae 
Lot — 5 Range Yearlings to Bob Naylor, Emmett, 
I canescens sp wntatee cease ssa eee Saab ancceisancincmenesunniees 


George Hall, Nephi, Utah 


Lot 354, 5 Range Yearlings to Roy H. Faweett, 
Henefer, Utah 


Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah 


Lot 370, 5 Range Yearlings to Harmon Mills, tia 
Idaho 


Mrs. Chas. Howland & Son, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 304, 1 Stud Yearling to Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 

Lot 321, 1 Stud Yearling to C. R. Sanderson & Sons, 
Monte Vista, Colorado ...... 

Lot 338, 5 Registered Yearlings | ‘to Fred “Ludlow, 
Spanish Fork, Utah 

Lot 356, 9 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, Ogden, 


ERS eT GE OR eae eee eee 
Lot 376, 5 Range Yearlings to Harmon Mills, Bridge, 
Idaho 


Lawson Howland, Cambridge, Idaho 


Lot 316, 1 Stud Yearling to Thousand Peaks Livestock 
Company, 1209 Major Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lot 359, 5 Range Yearlings to John R. Holman, Mont- 
rose, ‘Colorado Meee ot Oe ae 


C. M. Hubbard, & Son, Junction City, Oregon 


Lot 309, 1 Stud Yearling to Allred Land & Cattle 
Company, py A | Se cree eee 
Lot 326, 1 Stud Yearling to Major B. Godsol, 5858 
Shoup Avenue, Woodland Hills, California -............... 
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Lot 347, 5 Registered Yearlings to Dick Hays, Box 25, Lot 3438, 2 we Lambs to Tom R. Hinton, Keller, 
ORUUNRIS UPON TM  ROMNN 2 on occa aan seuss vasaetesyat ecesedacueseseteecs 320.00 POIII, Sccip uc ceccocsunaectsnigugreaaneotvasetaeuses Coveasnivegt cee eee ae 150.00 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 301, 1 Stud Yearling to Andrew Little, Jr., Emmett, Lot 348, 5 Range Yearlings to Ted Dunham, Baton 
Idaho ceeceeeeceeeeecenneeneeneeeeneennnnanacansseneatencececetnsnesaseaseressecesenees 375.00 Rouge, pe Se ee ee ee, a 500.00 
Lot 320, 1 Stud Yearling to Allied Land & Livestock Lot 371, 9 Range Yearlings to Bob Naylor, Emmett, 
Company, TEUCRIOEN; INDVINOD 62s concn a cccdeeskesececencecesotnionnies 500.00 Saati ESR ini x tanks BEEN 150.00 
Reed S. Hymas & Sons, Ovid, Idaho ha Sm 5 Sane: Tenn Sey Re sais 
Lot 317, 1 Stud Yearling to Newell A. Johnson, 4501 ~— = 5 Range Yearlings to Bob Naylor, Emmett, 
North Canyon Road, Provo, Utah .........................---....---- 115.00 nel cecenatacine ela as emi ane aetat 160.00 
: i D lyde, Heber City, . 
ot ap’ > Range Yearlings to Don Clyde, Heber “HY 95.99. R. Sanderson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado 
. Lot 341, 5 Registered Yearlings 1 to Chas. R. Kippen & 
Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah Senet, EGRIGW, RIGBY cncds cscs cccssccssccséeesbesvecnnsentinc an esene 120.00 
Lot 305, 1 Stud Yearling to J. W. Lester, Evanston, | : 
| RRR SEER er 375.00 Harry Sandquist, Ontario, Oregon 
Lot 329, 9 Stud Yearling to Lynn R. Fairbanks, 221 5 , . ’ 
South West Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah ................ 500.00 Lot 361, 5 Range Yearlings to R. W. Davis, Lehi, Utah 130.00 
Lot 337, 5 Registered Yearlings to John C. Keithley, 
Miiciomit. AGE Se ee 140.00 L. R. Steadman, Sandy, Utah 
52,5 R Yearli to Mack Y , Brigh 
ee | ayaa aS tis onn allie ane ” . ai — ely — 130.00 Lot 362, 5 Range hasutaenaedl to Howard Haynes, Salt 
Lot 375, 5 Range Yearlings to Gale Jorgensen, Castle Lake City, Utah woneeeneeeeeneeeeeteeteenctetteesettttensntetseeeneeeeees 95.00 
RUE OE cn eons a eae oct eictan wee sh oremectee 75.00 : ’ 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 331, 5 Registered besides to Ted Dunham, Baton 
Lot 367, 5 Range Yearlings to Lloyd W. Keller, Ogden, Rouge, | ea RO SRE Siete ee slat LO A 500.00 
ROR TORENT Bel eee eel en cece 85.00 
Lot 377, 10 Range Yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, University of Wyoming 
Soda Springs, a ane rd Map nse pero nets 90.00 
Lot 382, 9 Range Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, Lot 302, 1 Stud Yearling to Mallon & Vivion, Walden, 
CI ee ee eh eee ee 75.00 i cece i 900.00 
Lot 387, 5 Range Yearlings to Mike Hayes, Denver, Lot 357, 5 Range ‘Yearlings to Charles Redd, LaSal, 
“pi SR ie a Dd a Nk Sod te 85.00 ROMER, 2 cos caesst a toacbsed vassccctlcbiacatemetcc cs caliadiests Ree eS 270.00 
W. E. McCoy, Buhl, Idaho Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah 
Lot 340, 5 Registered Yearlings to Neal Snyder, Nor- Lot 312, 1 Stud Yearling to Ray & Jay Jackson, 
TOON, RN 5s i ons se scsecte orn esesaacacueiceeiepicess 130.00 La Jara, Colorado .. 275.00 
A r Lot 336, 5 Registered Yearlings ‘to Juanita C. ‘Smith, 
Myrthen N. Moon, Springville, Utah 1476 Wasatch Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah ................ 115.00 
Lot 318, 1 Stud Yearling to Byron Killian, Salem, Utah 700.00 Lot 363, 5 Range Yearlings to Juanita C. Smith, 1476 
. : ‘ Wasatch Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah -...00000000 uu... 90.00 
Lot 364, 5 Range Yearlings to Juanita C. Smith, 1476 L. A. Winkle, & S Fil idah 
Wasatch Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah —.....00.00020.000..... 95.00 - A. WINKS, ons, Filer, iaano 
Lot 310, 1 Stud Lamb to H. C. Jolley, Slater, Colorado 450.00 
Frank W. Nissen, Esparto, California Lot 342, 5 Registered Lambs to Frank Duffy, Long- 
mont, Colorado ............. 140.00 
Lot 319, 1 Stud Yearling to Belmar Farms, Denver 14, Lot 365, 5 Range es to Frank Duffy, Longmont, 
can GEES ES AONE, Sa eee Se eae ae et oetecae sah Bs ee 425.00 Colorado Sic hiigy Rue ch stand Uae ea pa etoves eee a eee 110.00 





F. W. Beier, Jr., Retires from 


RED W. Beier, Jr., since 1924 the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture statistician in charge of the 
Agricultural Estimates western live- 
~ e — stock office 
in Denver, 
retired Au- 
gust 31 fol- 
lowing 47 
years’ service 
with the 
USDA. He 
will be suc- 
ceeded by 
Robert S. 
Overton of 
Washington, 
D. C. 
Beier began 
his USDA 
career in 





FRED W. BEIER, JR. 


September, 1957 


USDA 


1910 with the Forest Service, and in 
1919 became a field agent for the Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service in Mon- 
tana. He took charge of the Wyoming 
office in Cheyenne in 1922, and two 
years later became western livestock 
statistician in Denver, coordinating 
work of the livestock reporting service 
and issuing monthly reports describing 
grazing conditions, range feed pros- 
pects, and condition of cattle and sheep 
in the West. His work and travel 
gained him a wide acquaintance with 
livestock men throughout the territory 
embracing 17 Great Plains and Western 
states. 


(Editor’s Note: Fred Beier has al- 
ways been most helpful to the National 
Wool Growers Association. Special re- 
quests for material or for interpretation 
of facts and figures have always been 


promptly filled. We wish him good 
health and happiness in his retirement.) 
* * * 


Robert S. Overton, who transfers to 
Denver from Washington, D. C., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Beier. Mr. Overton has 
extensive experience in farming and 
livestock feeding operations, and served 
as assistant to the Iowa Secretary of 
Agriculture for three years prior to 
entering USDA employ as a statistician 
in the office of the Iowa Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service in 1939. He 
served in the U. S. Navy during World 
War II, and from 1954 to 1956 was a 
training instructor for the Agriculture 
Division of the U. S. Census Bureau. 


PAARLBERG NOMINATION 


The Senate on August 15 confirmed 
the appointment of Don Paarlberg as 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and 
as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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1957 LAMB CROP REPORT 





Reduction of 3 Percent 
Noted from Year Ago 


HE 1957 lamb crop totaled 19,800,000 

head, 3 percent less than the 20,- 
398,000 head raised in 1956 according 
to the Crop Reporting Board. This 
year’s lamb crop is the smallest since 
1953 and is about equal to the 1946-55 
average. Drought-forced liquidation of 
breeding flocks was primarily respon- 
sible for the 5-percent-smaller lamb 
crop in the 13 Western States (11 West- 
ern States plus South Dakota and 
Texas). The lamb crop in the 35 Native 
Sheep States is 1 percent larger than 
last year and 11 percent above average. 
In Texas, the leading sheep State, the 
1957 lamb crop at 2,331,000 head is 14 
percent less than 1956 and 24 percent 
below average. 


LAMB CROP PERCENTAGE BELOW 
LAST YEAR 


The lamb crop percentage (number 
of lambs saved per 100 ewes 1 year of 
age or older on farms and ranches Jan- 
wary 1) this year is 94, one point below 
the record percentage of 95 for the 
- 1955 and 1956 crops. The 1946-55 aver- 
age lamb crop percentage is 89. The 
lamb crop percentage for 1957 is below 
1956 in all regions except the West 
North Central States where there was 
a 1-point increase. The Native States 
percentage at 106 and the Western 
States percentage at 88 are both 1 point 
below 1956. The Texas lambing per- 
centage at 72 compares with 75 in 1956 
and the average of 69. 

WESTERN STATES 

The 1957 lamb crop in the 13 Western 
States (includes South Dakota and 
Texas) at 12,103,000 head is 5 percent 
below 1956 and the smallest since 1952. 
In these States the lamb crop is smaller 
than last year in 9 States, unchanged 
in Oregon, and larger than last year 
in Arizona, Nevada, and South Dakota. 
In these 13 States, the number of breed- 
ing ewes over 1 year old on farms and 
ranches on January 1, 1957, was 4 per- 
cent below 1956, and the 5-percent re- 


and late storms caused increased losses 
in some localities. 


TEXAS 


Continued severe drought conditions 
in Texas in 1956 caused a further re- 
duction in breeding flocks, and the 
January 1, 1957, number of ewes 1 year 
old or over at 3,238,000 head was 11 
percent below a year earlier. The 1957 
lambing percentage was down from 75 
percent in 1956 to 72 percent. These 
two factors contributed to the 14-per- 
cent drop in the Texas lamb crop. The 
1957 lamb crop at 2,331,000 head is the 
smallest since 1928. Texas accounted 
for 12 percent of the United States lamb 
crop this year and 19 percent of the 
crop in the 13 Western States. In 1956, 
these proportions were 13 percent of 
the U. S. and 21 percent of the West. 


NATIVE STATES 


The lamb crop in the Native States 
this year is 7,697,000 head, 1 percent 
above 1956 and the largest since 1946. 
The increase is due to the larger num- 
bers of breeding ewes since the lambing 
percentage for the 35 States as a group 
is down 1 point from 1956 to 106. The 


West North Central region accounted 
for the major share of the increase in 
the Native States with the 6 States in 
this area (excludes South Dakota) 
showing a 4-percent increase in the 
1957 lamb crop. In the 35 Native States, 
1957 lamb crop was larger than 1956 
in 18 States, unchanged in 4 States, and 
smaller in 13 States. 
—USDA Release 


NEW FOREST RESEARCHER 


Dr. Meredith J. Morris of Beltsville, 
Maryland, has been appointed range re- 
search statistician to work with the 
Intermountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station. Temporarily he will 
work with all divisions of the experi- 
ment station, but later will devote his 
chief effort to problems in range re- 
search statistics. He will report for 
duty in Ogden about September 3. 

A graduate of the Colorado A&M 
College forest school, Dr. Morris was 
analytical statistician in the Agricul- 
tural Research Service prior to appoint- 
ment at Intermountain Station. 


NEW NON-EDIBLE FATS USE 


The Commission on Increased Indus- 
trial Uses for Agricultural Products 
reports that research has discovered a 
new market for some 250 million 
pounds of non-edible fats per year by 
adding small amounts to livestock feeds 
to increase the feed value. The result 
has been improved livestock feeds and 
also a market for the non-edible fats. 


THE 1957 LAMB CROP 


























duction in the lamb crop reflects both 
the decline in breeding flocks and the 








lower lamb crop percentage. The num- 
ber of early lambs (dropped before 
March 15) in the Western States was 
3 percent less than a year earlier. 
Weather conditions were favorable for 
lambing in much of the western area. 
However, below-normal temperatures 
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BREEDING EWES 1 YEAR | LAMBS SAVED‘ 
AND OLDER ———__— 
JANUARY 1 | % OF EWES 1 YEAR AND THOUSAND HEAD 
Thousands (Add 000) OLDER JANUARY 1 (Add 000) 

State and 10-Yr. Av. |10-Yr. Av. 10-Yr. Av. 
Division 1946-55 1956 1957 ||1946-55 1956 1957 1946-55 1956 1957 
Po 329 309 312 82 84 84 268 260 263 
California ............ 1,411 1,421 1,336 92 92 95 1,299 1,307 1,269 
Colorado .............. 1,079 1,038 987 95 98 94 1,021 1,017 928 
ees 895 848 834 109 116 116 973 984 967 
TROMESRA .............- 1,386 1,246 1,209 86 91 92 1,188 1,134 1,112 
PWOWEEE. naccesccccsecees 388 370 370 84 89 92 327 329 340 
New Mexico ........ 1,082 936 938 75 82 77 810 767 727 
CPOMOR  ...........:.: 627 700 693 97 98 99 610 686 686 
South Dakota...... 728 883 914 95 104 105 690 922 960 
oe ae 4,502 3,631 3,238 69 75 72 3,084 2,723 2,331 
er 1,180 1,179 1,167 84 88 86 992 1,038 1,004 
Washington ........ 242 209 184 111 111 117 269 232 215 
Wyoming ............ 1,714 1,567 1,567 81 89 83 1,389 1,395 1,301 

Total 13 
Western States....15,563 14,337 13,749 83 89 88 12,920 12,794 12,103 

Total 35 
Native States...... 6,666 7,092 7,233 104 107 106 6,945 7,604 7,697 

U. S. 
: |) ee 22,229 21,429 20,982 | 89 95 94 19,865 20,398 19,800 














‘Lambs saved defined as lambs living June 1, or sold before June 1 in the Native States and lambs 


docked or branded in the Western Sheep States. 
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... dn creep feeds 





on AOS 


... in feed lot rations 


Feed AUREOMYCIN 
to your lambs for good health 
and thrifty gains! 


More and more sheep raisers are using AUREO- 
MYCIN in creep feeds for lambs. 

Feeders have found that AUREOMYCIN — fed to 
lambs early — guards health, promotes vigor, 
makes lambs less susceptible to respiratory dis- 
eases that usually follow shipment and change in 
environment. 

Vigorous, healthy lambs — brought into the feed 
lot and continued on AUREOMYCIN — go on full 








feed quickly with less danger of enterotoxemia, 
develop faster, make thrifty gains, show more 
“bloom,” get to market earlier! 


Ask your feed manufacturer for feeds which sup- 
ply 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline 
per ton of total ration. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, FARM AND HOME 
DIVISION, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK. 








—====— AUREOMYCIN 
cnomemacvone 9 @ e LOY thrifty gains in sheep. 


September, 1957 25 
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What do you know about inheritance taxes? 





Here is the Final Installment Dealing 
With Death Tax Problems of Stockmen 


by STEPHEN H. HART, WILLIAM D. 
EMBREE, JR., and CLAUDE M. MAER, 
JR., 


Denver, Colorado attorneys, National 
Live Stock Tax Committee 


P to now we have been discussing 

ways and means of keeping estate 
values as low as possible. This is 
usually the most advantageous course to 
follow, but because of the interplay of 
estate and income taxes, sometimes 
higher estate tax values are not too dis- 
advantageous, particularly as to certain 
types of assets. The general rule is 
that at the time of death of the owner 
of an asset, any appreciation in value 
over the owner’s cost or other basis 
escapes income tax. In his estate, the 
asset value is “stepped-up” to its mar- 
ket value, and this stepped-up value 
carries over as the income tax cost or 
basis of the asset to the estate and the 
ultimate beneficiary. If the sale of the 
particular asset in question would re- 
sult in ordinary income, such as in the 
case of steers, heifers, or lambs, which 
are ordinarily held for sale, it may well 
be better to pay an estate tax at rates 
based on a higher valuation than to 
pay a relatively higher income tax when 
the animal is sold by the estate or ben- 
eficiary. This is so because the income 
tax is computed on the gain—sales 
price less basis—and if the estate tax 
value and consequent income tax basis 
are kept low, higher gain subject to 
income tax results. Ordinary income 
tax rates start at 20 percent, whereas 
the taxable estate after deductions and 
exemptions has to exceed $40,000 before 
the estate tax rate reaches 20 percent. 


Estate vs. Income Taxes 


Similarly, because of this “step-up” 
in income tax basis of assets passing 
through a decedent’s estate, it is often 
possible to obtain another ordinary 
income tax advantage in the case of 
assets which are subject to an allow- 
ance for depreciation. For example, a 
livestock operator who reports for in- 
come tax purposes on a cash basis 
usually has a breeding herd of raised 
animals with a zero income tax basis. 
Those operators using the unit price 
method usually have a relatively low 
value assigned to breeding herd ani- 
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mals. In both the case of the zero basis 
and the unit price basis, no depreciation 
deductions are permitted, even though 
the herd has a very substantial value. 

At the time of the owner’s death, this 
breeding herd immediately steps up in 
income tax basis to its value as of the 
date of death, and this value is subject 
to depreciation over the remaining use- 
ful lives of the animals. These depre- 
ciation deductions will offset ordinary 
income of the estate or beneficiary at 
a tax rate beginning at 20 percent and 
advancing quite rapidly as taxable in- 
come goes up, whereas the value of the 
breeding herd in the estate tax return 
may be taxed at substantially reduced 
estate tax rates. Accordingly, it is 
often worthwhile to pay an estate tax 
at a relatively low bracket in order to 
obtain ordinary income tax deductions 
resulting from depreciation deductions 
over a period of years at relatively high 
brackets, depending upon the size of 
the estate as compared to the amount of 
income of the state or beneficiary. 

This step-up in basis for depreciation 
purposes is not available to the under- 
lying assets of a corporation, but it is 
available, within certain limitations, to 
the underlying assets owned by a part- 
nership, an interest in which the dece- 
dent owned at the time of his death. If 
certain requirements are met, and if 
certain elections are filed within the 
appropriate time, the income tax basis 
of the partnership assets will be stepped 
up for sale and depreciation purposes 
to the extent they are represented by 
the interest in the partnership owned 
by the decedent. Similarly, the dece- 
dent’s partnership interest will be 
stepped up in basis so that upon its 
subsequent sale, less gain will be real- 
ized than if the decedent had sold the 
interest himself. This election is not 
available for the underlying assets 
owned by a corporation, but the stock 
in the corporation owned by the dece- 
dent does achieve an income tax basis 
equal to its value in the decedent’s 
estate. 


Cash Sources for Tax Payments 


One of the most acute problems fac- 
ing the estate of many stockmen is the 
raising of cash within the fairly short 
periods after death in order to- pay in- 


heritance and estate taxes. It is a very 
rare occurrence for any livestock oper- 
ation to have an excess of cash on hand. 
There are endless needs for cash out- 
lays around most ranches. As a result, 
when death occurs, many ranchers’ 
estates are sorely pressed for the neces- 
sary cash. If the decedent operated as 
a sole proprietor, it is often possible to 
sell off a larger number of livestock 
than usual in order to obtain additional 
cash. Because of the step-up in basis 
previously discussed, such a sell-off will 
not ordinarily result in any income 
taxes so that the entire proceeds will 
be available for the payment of death 
taxes. Of course, the ranch can be 
mortgaged or a part sold off, but this 
is often not possible, and other means 
must be used to obtain the necessary 
cash. 

In the case of corporations, partial 
liquidations of the decedent’s interest 
can be made by the distribution of as- 
sets to the estate in exchange for some 
of the shares of stock owned by the 
decedent. If the necessary requirements 
are met, little or no income tax will 
be realized upon such liquidation, and 
no income tax will result from the sub- 
sequent sale of such assets by the estate 
or beneficiary. This again is because 
of the step-up in basis attributed to the 
assets received, so that upon their sale 
no gain and thus no income tax will 
result. This is a particularly good de- 
vice to use in the case of a corporation 
by the distribution of animals which 
would have been sold in the ordinary 
course of business. The corporation 
would have realized an income tax on 
such animals, but if they are distributed 
in partial liquidation to the decedent’s 
estate, the estate will receive a step-up 
in basis so that upon their sale no gain 
or income tax will result. 

As stated above, there are certain 
restrictions and requirements which 
are necessary before a partial liquida- 
tion can be absolutely free from income 
tax. In general, the value of the stock 
in the corporation owned by the dece- 
dent’s estate must be equal to at least 
50 percent of the taxable estate or 35 
percent of the gross estate before a 
partial liquidation can be regarded as 
absolutely tax free. 

Under present law it does not appear 
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possible to obtain a step-up in basis of 
livestock held for sale by a partnership 
by means of a partial liquidation. Such 
inventory animals must be taken in by 
the deceased partner’s estate at the 
partnership’s basis, so that a subse- 
quent sale will result in the same gain 
being taxed to the estate as would have 
been taxed to the partnership. How- 
ever, the step-up in basis can be 
achieved if the entire partnership is 
liquidated. 

A possible source of cash to pay 
death taxes is life insurance on the life 
of the principal owner or stockholder 
of the ranching operation. It is advis- 
able to exclude the proceeds of the life 
insurance from the estate of the dece- 
dent because if they are included in 
the estate they will go in large part 
first to increase the estate taxes. Under 
present law, the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies are excluded from the 
estate of the insured if all the incidents 
of ownership of the policy are owned 
by someone other than the insured. 
Also, under present law, the insured 
can continue to pay the premiums on 
the policies without subjecting them to 
estate tax. Similarly, if proper precau- 
tions are taken, life insurance policies 
can be taken out on the life of a part- 
ner or a stockholder by a partnership 
or corporation, and the proceeds used 
to buy out part or all of the partner’s 
or stockholder’s interest at the time 
of his death, so that liquid funds will 
be available to his estate for the pay- 
ment of estate taxes. In none of these 
cases will the premiums on the life 
insurance policies be deductible for 
income tax purposes, but often the ad- 
vantage of having the liquid funds 
available outweighs the income tax cost. 


Reduction of Estate Taxes 


It is wise for stockmen to consider 
other devices by which their estate 
taxes will be minimized, and one of the 
most popular of these is the practice 
of making gifts of fractional interests 
in the livestock operation over a period 
of years prior to the death of the owner. 
This can be done by various devices, 
and the creation of a family partner- 
ship is one of the most popular. It is 
possible to create a family partnership 
and make gifts of fractional interests 
of the ranch operation to the owner’s 
wife and to his children, so that each 
becomes a partner in the business. 
This device has the added advantage 
of splitting the income from ranch 
operations over a large number of tax- 
payers than merely the owner and his 
wife. The result is that the aggregate 
income taxes from the overall opera- 
tions are less than if all the income 
were taxed to the rancher and his wife 
alone. At the time of the rancher’s 
death, his estate is reduced by the 
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value of the portion of the partnership 
owned by his wife and children. 

Two cautions should be observed 
here. It is not a good idea to have title 
to real estate vested in minor children, 
but it is possible to accomplish a split- 
ting of the ownership of the ranch by 
creating a limited partnership, with the 
rancher and his wife as general part- 
ners, and the children as_ limited 
partners. As limited partners under 
most state laws, the fact that the lim- 
ited partners are minors will not cloud 
the title to the real estate. The other 
precaution is the rule that the value 
of gifts made in contemplation of death 
are subject to tax in the donor’s estate 


if made within three years of death. 
Not all gifts made within this period 
are in contemplation of death, how- 
ever, and are not included in the donor’s 
estate if made principally for motives 
associated with life. The desire to 
spread income among family members 
is a motive usually associated with life 
so that the creation of a family partner- 
ship with that purpose principally in 
mind should not result in the gifts 
being taxed in the donor’s estate. 

If a careful study shows that no sub- 
stantial tax disadvantages will result, 
another device for cutting down on the 
size of the owner’s estate is to form a 
corporation to own the ranch, or one 





PROOF’ 


Reproduction Tests covering successive 
generations of dogs fed Friskies Meal alone 
prove the complete nutritional qualities 
of this single, easy-to-feed dog ration 


In tests at the Friskies Research Kennels, gener. 
ation after generation of prize dogs are whelped, 
grow to maturity and reproduce on a nourishing 
diet of Friskies Meal and nothing else. Here is 
convincing proof that Friskies Meal contains 
every food element dogs are known to need for 
reproduction and growth...for show 


Friskies Meal today. 


and trial condition. Start feeding C) 
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(arnation quality products 


asiest of all to mix 


Just add water 
y, for the “fluffiest”’ 

; mixing meal you 
ever saw. Quick- 
est, too, because 
Friskies absorbs 
moisture and 
mixes instantly. 
Ready at once. 

No waiting. Won’t 
“mush” or stick to 
roof of dog’s mouth. 


IF YOU MIX WITH MEAT 
.-.use canned Friskies. 
Principal ingredient lean 
red horse meat. Perfect 
texture for easy mixing. 





NEW ! FRISKIES 20-POUND 
BAG with CARRY-HOME 
HANDLE! A new popular 
size, plus added conven- 
ience for you. Friskies 
Meal also available in 
50, 10, 5 and 2-lb. sizes. 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY, DIVISION OF CARNATION COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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corporation to own the land and another 
to own the cattle. It is much simpler, 
then, over a period of years for the 
owner to make gifts of shares of stock 
to his wife and children, so that they 
gradually acquire a substantial owner- 
ship in the enterprise. 


Since gifts themselves are subject to 
tax, the use of the gift method has some 
advantage in that it tends to help estab- 
lish a valuation for the ranch business 
which can be used as a basis for valua- 
tion at the time of the owner’s death. 
This is particularly true if the gift tax 
returns are audited by the Internal 
Revenue Service and a reasonable val- 
uation worked out with the revenue 
agents. Under present law, it is pos- 
sible for a husband and wife to make 
gifts up to $6,000 per year to each donee 
without having the gift subject to tax. 
There is also a $60,000 lifetime exemp- 
tion for husband and wife. Some State 
gift tax laws have lower exemption and 
exclusions, and this should be kept in 
mind in working out any gift program. 
These limitations apply to the value of 
property given as well as cash so the 
gift of an undivided interest in ranch 
property, or stock in a ranch corpora- 
tion, will be subject to the same 
valuation determination problems pre- 
viously discussed. 


Even though taxable, it is still advan- 
tageous, tax-wise, to make gifts, for two 
reasons. The gift tax rates are exactly 
three-fourths of the estate tax rates, 
and equally important, gift tax rates 
start at low brackets, just as estate tax 
rates do. A program of gifts, coupled 
with the ultimate estate tax, will spread 
the value of the estate over two sep- 
arate progressive tax structures. The 
net result is that the aggregate gift and 
estate taxes will be substantially less 
than if the entire estate is taxed at the 
time of death. 


Certain members of Congress have 
recognized this very serious problem of 
raising cash to pay death taxes in the 
case of ranchers and small business- 
men. There is now pending in Congress 
a bill which will permit, among other 
things, the estate tax to be paid over a 
period of 10 years by the estates of 
certain ranchers and small business- 
men. This would provide substantial 
relief from the large cash requirements 
necessary at the time of death of many 
owners of ranches and small businesses. 
It is impossible to foresee at present 
whether this bill will pass, but at least 
it is a possibility. 


The foregoing discussion is very gen- 
eral and should be applied to specific 
situations only with the advice of your 
tax counselor. Since each particular 
fact situation is always different from 
any other, the rules must be carefully 
interpreted to fit the specific situation. 
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PHO 
To Get to Your 


APIDLY becoming one of the top 

convention cities in the United 
States — Phoenix, Arizona — will play 
host to the 93rd annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
from January 20 to 23, 1958. 


There are many good reasons why 
Arizona’s capital city serves well as a 
convention site. Take the weather for 
instance. The U. S. Weather Bureau’s 
55-year record shows that the Valley 
of the Sun, of which Phoenix is the 
hub, is the driest, clearest, sunniest 
resort area in America. A typical win- 
ter day in the Valley is refreshingly 
dry, gloriously sunny and shirt-sleeve 
warm. Evenings call for a jacket. 


Another vital factor contributing to 
Phoenix’s convention city appeal is its 
accessibility. Transportation facilities 


RESERVATI 


Plan now to attend the 93rd N 


Convention Bureau 

Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
124 North Second Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ENIX—It’s Easy 


Convention City 


serving the Phoenix area include four 
airlines—American, TWA, Bonanza and 
Frontier; two railroads—Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific; and four major bus- 
lines. Four national all-weather high- 
ways lead to Phoenix. They are U. S. 
60, 70, 80, and 89. 

Accommodations in Phoenix are said 
to be among the best in the Nation. 
Convention headquarters hotel will be 
one of Phoenix’s finest—the Westward 
Ho. There are many other fine hotels 
and motels where you may want to stay. 
You can make your reservation now by 
filling out the accompanying blank and 
returning it to the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The October NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
will highlight things you’ll want to do 
and see while in the Valley of the Sun 
for the NWGA convention. 


ON BLANK 


WGA Convention in Phoenix 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in Phoenix, Arizona, January 20-23, 1958. 


First Choice Hotel: 





Second Choice Hotel: 


























I prefer: single _ double twin suite 
Date of Arrival: January ____, 1958. Date of Departure: January , 1958. 
Name 
Address 


$10.00 deposit required if arrival after 6:00 P.M. 


HOTELS AVAILABLE 





Single Double-Twins Suites 
Westward Ho (headquarters).................22.2000..----- $10-13 $12-18 $23-50 
Adams Hotel (Central & Adams).............00......... 10-12 12-14 
San Carlos Hotel (Central & Monroe).................... 7 9-10 
Sahara Motor Hotel (First St..& Polk).....00000002... 13-17 16-20 
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WEIGHTS 


by CHAS. E. BLAINE & SON 


Association Traffic Managers 
401 Title & Trust Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


HE use of the proper weight for as- 

sessment of freight charges on rail 
shipments of sheep and lambs is the 
cause of much controversy and some- 
times animosity between the consignee 
and the railroad. This is due to the 
consignee and the railroad agent at 
destination not being fully informed of 
the applicable tariff rules covering the 
subject. As a result, the consignee 
sometimes pays additional freight 
charges which otherwise would not 
have accrued had he been more in- 
formed on the subject. 

In those instances where hoof scales 
are available at destination, the problem 
is minimized. However, we wish to 
caution such consignees to weigh the 
stock from each car separately and re- 
port such weight to the railroad agent 
immediately for use in assessing freight 
charges as destination hoof weights, 
secured over proper facilities, are to be 
used in lieu of any previous weight 
taken. Proper facilities mean a hoof 
scale, wagon scale, truck scale or a 
track scale, that is maintained in good 
condition and correct weighing adjust- 
ment. Each and every head must be 
weighed. Weights secured by weighing 
the stock from one car in a multiple-car 
shipment and then applying the aver- 
age per head thus ascertained to the 
rest of the stock in the shipment is not 
a legal weight for use in assessing 
freight charges. 

If the stock are hoof weighed at des- 
tination after they have been fed and 
watered, it will be necessary to consult 
the applicable tariff to determine what, 
if any, fill allowance should be deducted 
from the weight before it is used for 
assessment of freight charges. If at all 
possible, stock should be weighed at 
destination before being fed and 
watered. When stock are hoof weighed 
at destination, consignee should keep 
complete records showing the pertinent 
information such as date of weighing, 
car number, number of head unloaded 
from each car, weight per each car- 
load, scale used, etc. If the scale used 
is equipped with scale tickets, the 
tickets, as well as all other records, 
Should be retained for at least two 
years. The raiiroads have two years 
from the date the shipment is delivered 
at destination in which to collect any 
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additional charges which they feel are 
due. 

If scales are not available at destina- 
tion, then the hoof weight secured at 
origin, or enroute will be used. If hoof 
weighed two or three times, the hoof 
weight secured closest to destination 
should be used. If stock have not been 
hoof weighed at any point, then the 
weight secured by the railroad by track 
scaling the car loaded and empty will 
be used. If track scale weight is used, 
the consignee should make certain the 
car is weighed light with bedding after 
being unloaded. The stenciled tare 
weight of the car cannot be used as this 
results in the consignee paying freight 
on an accumulation of bedding in the 
car. 

The big problem arises on those ship- 
ments moving between country points 
on which no actual weight is secured. 
Many times the railroad agent at des- 
tination, not being familiar with the 
applicable tariff rules covering such sit- 
uations, merely applies the carload 
minimum weight to the lead cars in the 
shipments and one-half the minimum 
weight to the trailer car. Charges are 
paid by the consignee on this basis and 
then later on after the railroad auditor 
has audited the freight bills, the con- 
signee receives a balance due bill re- 
questing additional freight charges and 
increasing the weight to carload min- 
imum weight for each car plus five 
percent penalty. Trailer car is also 
increased to full carload minimum 
weight plus penalty. The tariffs pro- 
vide that on shipments moving between 
country points, if actual weights are 
not available and Estimated Weight 
Certificate not given to the railroad 
prior to or at time of payment of freight 
charges, freight charges will be based 
on full carload minimum weight plus 
five percent penalty on each car, and 
trailer benefit is lost. 

The consignee can protect himself by 
always giving the railroad an Estimated 
Weight Certificate prior to payment of 
freight charges on any shipment he re- 
ceives on which actual weight has not 
been ascertained. Estimated Weight 
Certificate forms can be secured from 
the railroad agent. The Estimated 
Weight Certificate cannot be used as a 
basis for freight charges on shipments 
to or from specified primary public 
markets, but by automatically giving the 
railroad an Estimated Weight Certifi- 
cate on all shipments the consignee 
receives on which actual weight has 
not been ascertained, he can keep his 
freight charges at a minimum. 





THE ALL NEW 
iO) 0s on the RANGE 


SHEEP 


CAMP 


| TRAILER 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 
Come In 
or Write 


NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOC 
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Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease” or 
‘‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


immunize by vaccinating with 


RANKLIN 





CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 

Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 
free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City Wichita 
Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa €1! Paso 


Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Portland Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Wherever Theres Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 
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ICC FREIGHT RATE DECISION 





Lower Westbound Meat Rates Remain 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 

refused to suspend the reduced 
westbound rates on fresh meats and 
packinghouse products and they became 
effective August 15, 1957. Suspension 
had been asked until proportionate re- 
ductions had been made in rates on 
westbound livestock. However, the ICC 
has assigned the matter for hearings 
opening in Denver, Colorado, on Sep- 
tember 30. 

The ICC decision was based, it is 
reported, on evidence presented by the 
carriers to show that the reduced rates 
on fresh meats and packinghouse prod- 
ucts would still return the full out-of- 
pocket costs to the roads; that they 
could not reduce the livestock rates 
because they are already below out- 
of-pocket costs; that they have lost a 
large volume of the westbound meat 
and packinghouse business to trucks. 


General Freight Increase 


Permission has been granted the 
railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to boost their freight rates 
again. Lines in East and West got a 
seven percent increase; those in the 
South four percent. The increases be- 
came effective August 26, on interstate 
traffic, with similar increases in intra- 
state traffic expected to follow. 

Total increases granted the railroads 
within less than a year now amount 
to 12 percent in the West; 14 percent 
in the East, and 9 percent in the South. 
Eastern and western carriers had asked 
for 22 percent and the southern roads, 
15 percent. 


Some exceptions were made by the 
ICC to the general increase. On edible 
livestock, fresh meats, packinghouse 
products, lard substitutes and vegetable 
oil shortenings, the increase is limited 
to nine percent in all areas. Five per- 
cent of this was granted last winter 
and four percent in the recent order. 
The increase in class rates is a uniform 
12 percent in all territories. There are 
also some “holdowns” in the order, 
limiting the increase on certain com- 


modities, mainly fruits, vegetables, 
edible nuts, sugar, lumber, building 
woodwork and millwork, phosphate 


rock, salt and potash. 

Certain water carriers were also 
given increases comparable to those 
granted the railroads, and freight for- 
warders were awarded a nine percent 
increase in the West, 11 percent in the 
East and seven percent in the South. 
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The increased revenue for the car- 
riers under the two increases granted 
this year is estimated at around $897,- 
800,000 annually. Unfortunately, this 
is not enough to give the carriers the 
six percent rate of return they want, 
so they will soon ask for a further in- 


crease. That such will be granted by 
the ICC is indicated in their recent 
report. They stated that the railroads 


are faced with increased costs and 
when they become an actuality, the ICC 
would consider adjustments. It was 
suggested, however, that the railroads 
should consider ways and means of 
increasing rates other than by a hori- 
zontal or general freight rate increase. 
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WASHINGTON sales topper is held by Marvin 
Norris, FFA member of Goldendale, Washington, 
who sold the Suffolk stud ram to Jim Fletcher, Jr., 
Selah, Washington, (right) for $290. 


Whitefaced Rams Spark 
Western Ram Sale Prices 


IDAHO RAM SALE 
August 8, 1957, Filer, Idaho 


NOTHER healthy increase was noted 

in prices paid at this 36th annual 
Idaho Wool Growers Association spon- 
sored event. Prices advanced to a 
$112.90 average on 590 head of Suffolk 
rams. This indicates a nine percent 
increase over the 1956 average of 
$102.92 on 575 head. 

The 1957 average also showed a 30 
percent increase over the $79.07 aver- 
age paid in 1955. 

Top-selling pen of five Suffolk year- 
ling rams brought $280 per head to 
owner T. B. Burton of Cambridge, 
Idaho. Purchasing the rams was the 
Lost River Ranch of Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 

Two separate lots tied for high sell- 
ing honors in Suffolk ram lamb sales. 
Five head consigned by Mrs. Fred 
Hoelzle of Buhl, Idaho, and three head 
sold by L. A. Winkle and Sons of Filer, 
brought $85 per head to their owners. 
Purchasers were the Spring Valley 
Ranch, Caldwell, Idaho, and Garnet 
Kidd of Burley, Idaho. 

A Suffolk single stud ram consigned 
by Lawson Howland of Cambridge 
brought $675 to top all other sales. 
Fred M. Laidlaw of Muldoon, Idaho, 
bought the sales-topper. 


OREGON RAM SALE 
August 12, 1957, Pendleton, Oregon 


HITEFACED rams were in strong 

demand at this 3lst annual sale, 
but a sharp decline in price paid for 
Suffolks dragged the overall sale aver- 
age down to $88.59 on 230 head. A 
year ago high prices paid for black- 
faced rams moved the average to 
$113.09 on 221 head. 

The accompanying chart paints a 
clear picture of what went on at 
Pendleton on August 12. Rambouillets 
chalked up a much higher average than 
a year ago as did the five head of Co- 
lumbias sold. An approximate 50 per- 
cent decline on Suffolks is what hurt 
the general sale picture. 

Once again the top-selling ram was 
a Rambouillet stud consigned by the 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah. The ram was purchased 
by Philip Coyne of Ontario, Oregon, 
for $360. 

Rambouillets also topped pen sales. 
Five head of John V. Withers rams from 
Paisley, Oregon, sold for $225 each to 
John Faure, of Quincy, Washington to 
bring the top price. 

High-selling Suffolk stud ram was 
consigned by J. J. Thompson of Salem, 
Oregon. It was purchased by John 
Faure for $185. 
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NEVADA RAM SALE 
August 2, 1957, Ely, Nevada 


AIRLY slow bidding and declining 

interest in the blackfaced breeds 
marked the second Nevada Ram Sale. 
A $73 average was posted by all breeds, 
although whitefaced rams averaged $86. 
A year ago, 307 rams averaged $76.55. 

The Nielson Sheep Company of Eph- 
raim, Utah, sold their consignment at 
a $173 average to top the sale. George 
L. Beal and Sons, also of Ephraim, were 
next with a $111 average. Swallow 
Brothers of Shoshone, Nevada and 
Fulstone & Son of Reno were the high- 
est bidders at the sale. 


WASHINGTON RAM SALE 
August 7, 1957, Yakima, Washington 
OTAL receipts at this third annual 
sale were $16,800 for 163 rams and 
16 ewes. The sale average on 163 rams 
was $96.96, compared with the 1956 


average of $81.28 on 181 rams. 
Sixteen ewes sold at the sale aver- 


aged $66.67. 
Marvin Norris, FFA member of 
Goldendale, Washington, topped the 


sale with a Suffolk stud ram. The ram 
was sold to Jim Fletcher, Jr., 4-H 
member of Selah, Washington for $290. 

The annual sale is sponsored by the 
Washington Wool Growers Association. 
Phil Kern of Ellensburg is manager of 
the sale. 


NEW MEXICO RAM SALE 
August 1-2, 1957, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 


N average price of $68.60 was paid 
‘4 for 295 rams at this 20th annual 
sale. In 1956 the average price was $60 
per head. 

Top price of the sale was $230 for a 
registered Rambouillet stud ram con- 
signed by Wynn S. Hansen of Collin- 
ston, Utah. 


A Rambouillet pen of five yearling 
rams topped the pen lots at $90 for the 
John K. Madsen Farms of Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. The successful bidder was Ray- 
mond Perez of Vaughn, New Mexico. 

All Rambouillet rams sold as singles 
brought an average of $100.50 and the 
pen of five average was $68.13. 

Sixty-three head of polled and horned 
Debouillet rams consigned by the A. D. 
Jones Estate of Tatum and Roswell 
brought a total of $3,970 for an average 
) of $63.02. All offerings in the Debouil- 
let breed were in pen lots. 


SYDNEY RAM SALES 
June 5 to 8, Sydney, Australia 








A Fa 


; T the famous sales held in conjunc- 
tion with the Sydney Sheep Show, a 
total of 794 Merinos, including 62 ewes, 
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hands for something over 
$468,000. The average was over $590 
per head. It was the best average in 
many years and is interpreted as an 
indication of greater confidence of 
Australian wool growers in their 
industry. 

The spectacular sale was that of a 
Uardry stud polled Merino ram at 
$11,750. The Haddon Rig stud, now 
celebrating the 75th anniversary of its 
founding, sold the second high stud 
Merino of $10,575. The Haddon Rig 
stud made 23 percent of the sales at 
Sydney. Their 110 rams sold for 
$10,085, or at an average of about $972. 

Some 133 head of the British breeds 
(Romneys, Border Leicesters, Cheviots, 
Southdowns, Suffolks and _ Dorset 
Horns) and Corriedales sold at a total 
of $31,073, or an average of $230 per 
head. 
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OREGON RAM SALE AVERAGES 


WASHINGTON RAM 


SUFFOLK SOCIETY MEETS 


Walter P. Hubbard of Junction City, 
Oregon; Lawson Howland of Weiser, 
Idaho; and E. E. Vassar of Dixon, Cal- 
ifornia, were reelected president, first 
and second vice presidents, respectively, 
by the American Suffolk Sheep Society 
at their annual meeting in Ogden, Utah, 
August 14. C. W. Hodgson of Moscow, 
Idaho, is secretary. 

The group voted to reduce registra- 
tion fees 25 percent. The new fees are 
$1.50 for each mature sheep and 75 
cents for each lamb registered before 
December 31. The transfer fee of 50 
cents was cut in kalf if the transfer is 
made within 60 days of sale. 

In all instances the fees are double 
to non-members of the Society. 





SALE AVERAGES 








1956 
Number Average Number Average 
Sold Price Sold Price 
12 $258.75 9 $274.44 
468 104.87 469 120.56 
95 73.61 112 67.86 
575 $102.92 590 $112.90 














1956 1957 
Number Price Per Number Price Per 
Sold Head Sold Head 
49 $ 84.90 69 $137.39 
4 65.00 5 125.00 
147 123.92 139 66.85 
| 60.90 13 65.77 
- —— 5 52.00 
221 $113.09 230 ~—s« $88.59 





SALE AVERAGES 














1956 1957 
Number Average Number Average 
Sold Price Sold Price 

111 $89.53 91 $106.15 
56 64.96 34 74.26 
1 90.00 2 80.00 
--—-- 4 50.00 
- ——— 16 117.19 
12 80.21 16 86.56 
1 85.00 — — 
181 $81.28 163 $96.96 
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SHORN WOOL PRODUCTION 


3 Percent Decline 
Noted in 1957 


HE amount of wool shorn and to be Dakota and Arizona, in the Western 

shorn in 1957 is estimated at 226,- group show an increase in this year’s 
021,000 pounds, according to the Crop wool clip over 1956. In South Dakota, | 
Reporting Board. This is 3 percent less the number of sheep shorn in 1957 is ; 
than the 232,126,000 pounds shorn in up 5 percent from 1956. The average : 
1956 and 4 percent less than the 1946-55 fleece weight is up 1 percent with shorn ; 
average. The 3 percent decline from wool production up 6 percent from 





~ ~— 
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1956 in shorn wool production is the 1956. Shorn wool production in Texas, : 
result of a 2 percent reduction in the the leading sheep State, at 37,486,000 t 
number of sheep shorn and al percent pounds is 12 percent below the 42,653,- n 
; ” lighter average fleece weight. 000 pounds for 1956 and is the smallest c 
Our top seller at the ‘57 National is shown The total number of sheep shorn and _— shorn wool output for Texas since 1927. 
above. Pictured is Adin Nielson, and Buyer expected to be shorn this year is esti- The decline in shorn wool from 1956 is 
G. G. Nicolaysen of the Cole Creek Sheep mated at 26,793,000 head, 2 percent due entirely to a corresponding reduc- t 
Company, Casper, Wyo., with his son. below the 27,229,000 head shorn in 1956. tion in numbers shorn since the average . 
The average weight per fleece at 8.44 weight per fleece in 1957 at 8.1 pounds a 
Man pounds is 1 percent below the 8.52 is the same as last year. . 
Vy pounds for 1956 and the lightest since Wool production for 1957 in the 35 
1953. Shearing in many important pro- “Native” or “fleece” wool States is esti- C 
THANKS ducing areas was somewhat earlier than mated at 70,834,000 pounds. This is 3 
usual this year and this was a factor percent larger than the 68,864,000 a 
To all those who have purchased in reducing the weight per fleece. pounds shorn in 1956 and 12 percent c 
our rams during 1957. We are For the 13 Western sheep States (11 above average. The increase in shorn t 
States in the Western Region, South wool over last year is due to the larger a 


proud of our sales record which 
our buying friends have 
helped us establish. 


Dakota and Texas), shorn wool pro- number of sheep shorn since the aver- p 
duction is estimated at 155,187,000 age weight per fleece at 7.64 pounds is 


pounds, 5 percent smaller than in 1956 1 percent lighter than the 7.73 pounds ‘ 
So far in ‘57 we have sold at the and 10 percent below average. The for 1956. The number of sheep shorn P 
top at— smaller wool clip for 1957 is due largely and to be shorn this year in the 35 2 
*National Ram Sale to the drought-forced reduction in “Native” States is estimated at 9,269,- ‘ 

- ‘ . breeding flocks. Numbers shorn and 000 head, 4 percent more than the 
a to be shorn in 1957 at 17,524,000 head 8,912,000 head shorn in 1956 and 9 per- 
9 are 4 percent below the 18,317,000 head cent above average. In the Native sheep . 
*Other Sales shorn in 1956 and 13 percent below area, 23 States show an increase in ‘i 


average. The average weight per fleece wool shorn over last year, 2 States 
in the 13 Western States at 8.86 pounds are unchanged, and 10 States show 
is 1 percent lighter than the 8.91 aver- decreases. 


NIELSON age for 1956. Only 2 States, South —USDA Release | ; 


Wool Shorn 1956 and 1957, By States ir 


Look for our quality rams at other 
leading sales during the year 









































SHEEP COMPANY WOOL PRODUCTION | WEIGHT PER FLEECE’ NUMBER SHEEP SHORN’ h 
5 ites ae Ww 
EPHRAIM, UTAH PHONE ATwater 3-4377 State and 10-Yr. Av. 10-Yr. Av. 10-Yr. Av. ve 
Division 1946-55 1956 1957 |1946-55 1956 1957 1946-55 1956 1957 " 
Thousand Pounds Thousands Pounds | Thousand Pounds " 
Arizona .......... 2,869 3,024 3,061 7.4 7.1 ak 391 424 430 H 
California ...... 15,373 15,487 14,936 7.2 1.2 7.2 2,153 2,156 2,080 8) 
Colorado ........ 11,332 10,760 10,633 9.1 9.3 8.9 1,247 1,163 1,194 f 
eee 10,282 9,878 9,590 | 10.1 10.3 10.0 1,015 959 959 . 
Montana ........ 15,705 14,651 14,627 9.6 9.8 10.2 1,632 1,495 1,434 m 
Nevada .......... 3,964 4,042 3,873 9.0 9.6 9.2 438 421 421 Fy m 
New Mexico.... 11,724 10,849 10,509 9.0 9.2 9.4 1,302 1,175 1,121 § es 
Oregon. ........:. 6,076 6,647 6,494 8.8 8.7 8.5 692 764 764 § 
South Dakota 7,520 9,803 10,367) 87 93 94 866 1,050 1,098 f 
2 TS 51,974 42,653 37,486 7.8 8.1 8.1 6,701 5,282 4,647 § pe 
i ——— 12,382 12,741 12,358 9.5 9.9 9.7 1,306 1,287 1,274 § : 
Washington .. 2,958 2,607 2,465 | 9.2 94 925 | 821 27 260 . 
Wyoming ...... 20,164 20,120 18,788 | 10.3 10.8 10.2 1,969 1,863 1,842 § of 
Western .......... 172,323 163,262 155,187 8.6 8.91 8.86 20,033 18,317 17,524 § ch 
Other States.. 63,424 68,864 70,834 7.46 7.73 7.64 8,500 8,912 9,269 | | 
. —— eS Se = e 
J 235,747 232,126 226,021 | 8.27 8.52 8.44 | 28,533 27,229 26,793 Ri 








‘For Texas and California the weight per fleece is the average per animal and not the average 
per shearing since some sheep are shorn more than once each year. to 
“Includes sheep shorn at commercial feeding yards. 
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August 26, 1957 


EPORTS on the opening of the new 

series of Australian auctions today 
are varied. The general opinion, how- 
ever, is that the prices at Perth were 
slightly below the June closing prices 
of the preceding series, and those at 
Melbourne and Brisbane as much as 
three pence (about 2.8 cents) lower. 
The drop is figured by some as five per- 
cent. 


Since it was expected that these auc- 
tions would open higher or at least on 
a par with the June closing, consider- 
able surprise was in evidence in wool 
market circles. The New York futures 
market reacted with liquidation of 
contracts and declines. 


Prices at the opening sale in Sydney 
a year ago were estimated as 21% per- 
cent higher than those prevailing at 
the close of the preceding series, and 
at Perth, prices were reported as 214 
percent lower. 


It is not unusual for a new auction 
series to open on a lower price level 
and then pick up later. In order to 
appraise the present situation properly, 
some information is necessary on the 
quality of the wools offered in compar- 
ison with those sold at the beginning 
of the sales last year or with those 
offered at the end of that series. 


The domestic market has remained 
dull but strong during August. Re- 
ports of only a few sales have come in. 
A choice South Dakota clip was sold 
in July at 74 cents, said to be the 
highest price in that area for 1957 
wools. This lot of wool is described as 
very choice, extremely well-bred, and 
usually light-shrinking. No sales of 
Texas wools have been made known. 
However, a late August report said that 
$1.80 to $1.85, clean, was being asked 
for good wools of that area. Some 12 
million pounds of 12-months’ and three 
million pounds of 8-months’ wool are 
estimated as unsold. 


Approximately a million and half 
pounds of wools were offered at sales 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, the week 
of August 5. Some 500,000 pounds were 
sold. All original bag wools offered 
were mostly fine in grade but mixed in 
length, according to USDA’s Weekly 
Review of August 9. Bulk average 
French combing wools were estimated 
to cost from $1.50 to $1.55, clean basis, 


September, 1957 


A Australian Auctions Open 
‘Lower; U. S. Prices Firm 


landed Boston. Most of the average to 
good French combing wools were esti- 
mated from $1.55 to $1.60 and bulk of 
good French combing and staple from 
$1.60 to $1.65, clean, delivered Boston. 
Occasional odd lots of 64/70s and 70s 
were estimated to cost around $1.70 
clean. The grease price range is given 
as 40 to 611% cents. 

Shearing of fall wool in Solano 
County, California, commenced in Au- 
gust, and the clips were being pur- 
chased at 50 to 52 cents. 















Sales of CCC stockpile wools totaling 
551,000 pounds were made July 25 
through August 22, as follows: 


July 25. ccoeeecoeeecoeeeeo 266,000 Ibs. 
Avgues Vo... ccc 80,000 Ibs. 
Aumuet &:.....2..224! 126,000 Ibs. 
August 15........:..... 14,000 Ibs. 
AaguBt Z2...:....0-.002. 65,000 Ibs. 


The total includes 16,000 pounds of 
three-eighths blood staple and good 
French, graded Territory wools sold 
at the schedule price of $1.34. Some 
426,000 pounds of that type were also 


sold under the competitive bid pro- 
gram at $1.30 to $1.32. Around 5,000 
pounds of fine, average and good 


French, graded Territory wools were 
sold at $1.50 and 104,000 pounds of half 
blood, staple and good French sold at 
$1.50 to $1.505. 

As of August 22, the CCC inventory 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
NOT INCLUDING C.C.C. SALES PRICES 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 23, 1957 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 
% 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 


ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... $1.65—1.70 56 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.55—1.65 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing.... 1.40—1.45 56 
One-half Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.55—1.65 51 
* Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.50—1.55 652 
Three-eighths Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.830—1.388 48 
* Ave. French Combing.......... 1.20—1.25 49 
One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.25—1.30 46 
* Ave. French Combing.......... 1.10—1.15 47 
*Low-quarter Blood: 1.15—1.25 41 
*Common & Braid..............--.-. .98—1.05 40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.60—1.65 57 
* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.50—1.55 59 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.80—1.90 54 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.70—1.80 55 
*Sh. fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.55—1.65 57 
*8 Months (1” and over)....... 1.55—1.65 55 
*Fall (34” and over).............. 1.40—1.50 56 


$ .73— .76 59 $ .67— .70 64$ .59— .61 
-70— .75 60 .62— 66 65 .54— .58 
61— .64 61 .55— 57 66 .47— .49 
-76— .£81 54 .71— .76 57 .67— .71 
-75— .78 55 68— .70 58 .63— .65 
68— .72 51 .64— 668 54 .60— .63 
61— .64 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 
.68— .70 48 .65— .68 50 .63— .65 
.58— .661 49 .56— .59 51 .54— .56 
.68— .74 43 .66— .71 45 .63— .69 
59— 63 42 .57— .61 44 .55— .59 
68— .71 59 .65— 68 61 .62— .64 
60— .63 61 .58— .60 638 .55— .57 
83— .87 58 .76— .820 62 .68— .72 
-T7— 81 59 .70— .74 63 .63— .67 
67— .71 61 .60— .64 65 .54— .58 
-70— .74 58 .65— .69 61 .60— .64 
62— .66 59 .57— 62 62 .53— .57 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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stood at 20,210,000 pounds. At that 
time it was announced that 167,000 
pounds had been selected under the 
barter contracts, leaving 1,500,000 
pounds yet to be selected against the 
second contract. 

On the manufacturing end, an ob- 
server in the Daily News Record of 
August 22, stated that “woolen mills 
are running about the same as last year 
with fabric inventories at the lowest 
point in the past three or four years.” 
The inventories refer to those at retail, 
manufacturing and mill levels. Should 
September be cool, a heavy rush for 
woolen fabrics and garments is ex- 
pected, and the sparseness of supplies 
will be felt. 


WILSON & CO. CHARGED WITH 
PSYA VIOLATIONS 


A complaint charging Wilson and 
Company and the Davidson Meat Com- 
pany, a division of the Wilson Company, 
with violation of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act was filed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on August 
16, and hearings set to open in San 
Francisco on October 29. 

The two firms are charged with price 
discrimination, deceptive practices, and 
the keeping of false accounts. The 
complaint states that favored accounts 
in San Francisco, Oakland and Fresno 
were granted special reductions not 
given to other accounts in prices of 
meats and meat products; that favored 
accounts received special services not 


made available to other accounts; that 
false entries were made by the two 
firms in their books and records, and 
that invoices were issued to various 
customers that falsely represented beef 
cuts to be of higher grade and price 
than the cuts actually delivered. 


NWGA Company Meets; 
All Officers Reelected 


HE Board of Trustees of the Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association 
Company, which publishes the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER, met in Ogden, Utah, the 
evening of August 13. S. W. McClure, 
president and trustee, M. V. Hatch and 
E. E. Marsh, trustees, Miss Irene 
Young, secretary-treasurer, and T. E. 
Capener, assistant editor, were in at- 
tendance. Trustees J. B. Wilson of 
Wyoming and Fred T. Earwood were 
unable to be present. 


All officers were reelected: S. W. 
McClure, president; J. B. Wilson, vice 
president, and Miss Irene Young, 
secretary-treasurer. The Board also 
directed that a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company be held during 
the Phoenix convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association next Jan- 
uary for the purpose of electing 
trustees. Advertising, subscription and 
other problems pertaining to the pub- 
lication of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
were also considered. 

Dr. S. W. McClure, first editor of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, initiated its 
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ANNUAL SALE 


Columbia - Targhee - Rambouillet 
flocks of the 


U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 
WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING LABORATORY 


DUBOIS, IDAHO 
10 o’clock a.m., September 26, 1957 


Sale list of rams upon request about September 1 


250 RAMS 
400 EWES 
300 EWE LAMBS 
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publication in 1911. He also founded 
the National Ram Sale while he was 
secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Recognition of Dr. 
McClure’s services to the sheep indus- 
try, particularly in connection with 
National Ram Sale, was given by 
President Don Clyde of the National 
Wool Growers Association, at the open- 
ing of the 42nd annual recurrence of 
that event. 


Dr. J. F. Wilson Retires 
From U. of California 


R. James F. Wilson, professor of 
animal husbandry on the Davis 
campus of the University of California, 
completed 38 years of service with the 
0m University when he 
retired on August 1. 
As a teacher whose 
students are among 
| the wool experts of 
the West, as a re- 
search scientist on 
wool quality and 
methods of measur- 
ing it, and as a leader 
in California’s com- 
munity of sheep rais- 
ers, Wilson has spent 
half a lifetime serv- 
industry. 


J. F. WILSON 
ing the wool 
Wilson graduated from the University 


of Wyoming in 1913. After serving a 
term as superintendent of the Wyoming 
Experiment Station Dry Farm, he at- 
tended the University of Missouri, 
obtaining his master’s degree in 1916. 
He then joined the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture as a science assistant 
in animal husbandry. His work was 
interrupted by service in the United 
States Army as a lieutenant of artillery 
during World War I. After the war 
he returned to his job with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In 1919 Professor Wilson came to the 
Davis campus of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. His first appointment was as 
assistant professor of 
bandry. He became associate professor 
in 1932 and full professor in 1940. In 
1944 he was honored by his first alma 
mater, the University of Wyoming, 
which presented him with the 
of Doctor of Laws. 


animal hus- 


degree 
Professor Wilson’s achievements in 
the field of sheep and wool production 
are many. He established the first wool 
research laboratory in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and pioneered 
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in designing various apparatus for 
testing wool. 

On coming to the Davis campus, he 
established another wool laboratory 
which has been copied widely. Among 
his inventions are a “make-it-yourself”’ 
wool baler, a new method of determin- 
ing wool strength, and a wool dryer. 
He was co-developer of a time-saving 
method for determining clean fleece 
weights. He has been a leader in im- 
proving the grade of sheep in this 
country by bringing in new blood from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Wilson has served as chairman of 
the Conference of Animal Husbandmen, 
as western vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production, as 
manager of the International Wool 
Show at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, as technical adviser to the 
committee on wool and other animal 
fibers of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, and director of the California 
Wool Show. 

He represented the University of Cal- 
ifornia as collaborator in the Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory at Dubois, 
Idaho, for many years. For the past 12 
years he has been a member of the 
National Wool Advisory Committee of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Professor Wilson is a member of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Society 
of Animal Production, Alpha Zeta, and 
the Society of Sigma Xi. 

As for the future, Professor Wilson 
plans to work with his son, John Wil- 
son, in their Davis firm. He also expects 
to do some traveling. He will continue 
to maintain an office in the Animal 
Science building; his new office will 
be downstairs near the Wool Labora- 
tory. 

With his wife, Margaret, Professor 
Wilson lives at 600 Miller Drive in 
Davis. They have three living children 
and nine grandchildren. 

—University of California Release 

(Editor’s Note: The NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER sincerely hopes that in the 
leisure (?) offered by retirement, Dr. 
Wilson will be able to furnish more of 
his very readable material for the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER.) 


ASPC Issues Lamb Cutting, 
Merchandising Manual 


Designed to aid packers and retailers 
in cutting and merchandising lamb, the 
ASPC has issued a manual entitled 
“Lamb Cutting and Merchandising.” 
First reports from packers and retail- 
ers who have reviewed the 144-page 
manual, indicate an excellent reception. 
Copies of the manual are available from 
the ASPC at $3.50 per copy. 
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Lomb Dish of the Month 











From the Kitchens of American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


IN THESE DAYS WHEN NUTRITIONISTS ARE 
STRESSING more and more the importance 
of adequate breakfasts, it is well to 
remember that lamb is an excellent 
breakfast dish. There are many lamb 
dishes which are well adapted to this 
first meal of the day. What could be 
better, for example, than broiled lamb 
patties served with tomato juice, bis- 
cuits with jam or jelly, and a beverage. 
Or another tasty morning starter could 
be broiled lamb chops, served with 
broiled tomatoes, and golden buttered 
toast. 


Lamb-on-Skewers can take many 
names. It’s all in the way you mix them 

-two-inch squares of marinated tender 
lamb cut from shoulder or leg to be 
threaded on skewers of varied sizes and 
ornamentation, alternating the cubes 
with quarters of firm tomatoes, green 
pepper cut in squares, small whole par- 
boiled onions, and mushrooms. Broiled 
to a handsome browning for the lamb 
and tender-crispness for the vegetables, 
this unusual meat service needs only 
rice pilaff and slices of fried egg plant 
alongside. The skewer is drawn from 
the lamb and vegetables as the plate 


is served. 


In preparing leg of lamb for roasting, 
insert small sprigs of parsley in deep 
gashes cut in the lamb, alone or along 
with slivers of garlic. Rub in other 
desired seasonings. 


Well-done lamb is the conventional. 
But, for a special treat, lop off five 
minutes per pound from the usual 30- 
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35 minutes to a pound for bone-in leg 
roasts and about ten degrees from the 
182 degrees the meat thermometer la- 
bels “well-done.” Roast leg of lamb is 
so juicy and tender served with a del- 
icate pink tinge on the inside that it is 
a shame to go beyond that stage. 


Sweet-Sour Lamb Riblets are some- 
thing new at a modest price for the 
meat used. Lamb riblets, cut in half 
crosswise and simmered until tender, 
are drained and browned. Add to these 
a sweet-sour sauce with a pineapple 
juice base (or syrup from canned pine- 
apple), pineapple chunks, inch squares 
of green pepper, sliced carrots, sweet 
cucumber pickle cut in thin slices. 
Simmer together until vegetables are 
cooked but still on the crisp side. Serve 
with steamed rice or fried noodles. 


There is a thin paper-like covering 
over lamb roasts called the “fell.” This 
is tasteless and may or may not be re- 
moved from the roasts. Roasts will 
carve more easily if the fell is removed. 
Top quality lamb has enough fat cov- 
ering to keep it juicy without the fell. 
Ask your meat man to remove the fell, 
if you wish. With the fell removed, 
seasonings applied to the surface pene- 
trate into the giving added 


delicious flavor. 


meat, 


Lamb and green peas have always 
been popular vegetable partners, but 
string beans, spinach, Harvard beets, 
shredded cabbage all go 
So many things go with 
lamb, you know! 


cauliflower, 
well with it. 


35 








stood at 20,210,000 pounds. At that 
time it was announced that 167,000 
pounds had been selected under the 
barter contracts, leaving 1,500,000 
pounds yet to be selected against the 
second contract. 

On the manufacturing end, an ob- 
server in the Daily News Record of 
August 22, stated that “woolen mills 
are running about the same as last year 
with fabric inventories at the lowest 
point in the past three or four years.” 
The inventories refer to those at retail, 
manufacturing and mill levels. Should 
September be cool, a heavy rush for 
woolen fabrics and garments is ex- 
pected, and the sparseness of supplies 
will be felt. 


WILSON & CO. CHARGED WITH 
PSYA VIOLATIONS 


A complaint charging Wilson and 
Company and the Davidson Meat Com- 
pany, a division of the Wilson Company, 
with violation of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act was filed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on August 
16, and hearings set to open in San 
Francisco on October 29. 

The two firms are charged with price 
discrimination, deceptive practices, and 
the keeping of false The 
complaint states that favored accounts 
in San Francisco, Oakland and Fresno 
were granted special reductions not 
given to other accounts in prices of 
meats and meat products; that favored 
accounts received special services not 


accounts. 


made available to other accounts; that 
false entries were made by the two 
firms in their books and records, and 
that invoices were issued to various 
customers that falsely represented beef 
cuts to be of higher grade and price 
than the cuts actually delivered. 


NW GA Company Meets; 
All Officers Reelected 


HE Board of Trustees of the Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association 
Company, which publishes the NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER, met in Ogden, Utah, the 
evening of August 13. S. W. McClure, 
president and trustee, M. V. Hatch and 
E. E. Marsh, trustees, Miss Irene 
Young, secretary-treasurer, and T. E. 
Capener, assistant editor, were in at- 
tendance. Trustees J. B. Wilson of 
Wyoming and Fred T. Earwood were 
unable to be present. 


All officers were reelected: S. W. 
McClure, president; J. B. Wilson, vice 
president, and Miss Irene Young, 


secretary-treasurer. The Board also 
directed that a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company be held during 
the Phoenix convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association next Jan- 
uary for the purpose of electing 
trustees. Advertising, subscription and 
other problems pertaining to the pub- 
lication of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
were also considered. 

Dr. S. W. McClure, first editor of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, initiated its 
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ANNUAL SALE 


Columbia - Targhee - Rambouillet 
flocks of the 


U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 
WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING LABORATORY 


DUBOIS, IDAHO 
10 o’clock a.m., September 26, 1957 


Sale list of rams upon request about September 1 


250 RAMS 
400 EWES 
300 EWE LAMBS 
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publication in 1911. He also founded 
the National Ram Sale while he was 
secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Recognition of Dr. 
McClure’s services to the sheep indus- 
try, particularly in connection with 
National Ram Sale, was given by 
President Don Clyde of the National 
Wool Growers Association, at the open- 
ing of the 42nd annual recurrence of 
that event. 


Dr. J. F. Wilson Retires 
From U. of California 


R. James F. Wilson, professor of 

animal husbandry on the Davis 
campus of the University of California, 
completed 38 years of service with the 
University when he 
retired on August 1. 

As a teacher whose 
students are among 
the wool experts of 
the West, as a re- 


search scientist on 
wool quality and 
methods of measur- 


ing it, and as a leader 
in California’s com- 
munity of sheep rais- 
ers, Wilson has spent 
half a lifetime serv- 
industry. 


J. F. WILSON 
ing the wool 
Wilson graduated from the University 


of Wyoming in 1913. After serving a 
term as superintendent of the Wyoming 
Experiment Station Dry Farm, he at- 
tended the University of Missouri, 
obtaining his master’s degree in 1916. 
He then joined the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture as a science assistant 
in animal husbandry. His work was 
interrupted by service in the United 
States Army as a lieutenant of artillery 
during World War I. After the war 
he returned to his job with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In 1919 Professor Wilson came to the 
Davis campus of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. His first appointment was as 
assistant animal hus- 
bandry. He became associate professor 
in 1932 and full professor in 1940. In 
1944 he was honored by his first alma 
mater, the University 
which presented him with the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 


professor of 


of Wyoming, 


Professor Wilson’s achievements in 
the field of sheep and wool production 
are many. He established the first wool 
research laboratory in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and pioneered 
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in designing various apparatus for 
testing wool. 

On coming to the Davis campus, he 
established another wool laboratory 
which has been copied widely. Among 
his inventions are a “make-it-yourself” 
wool baler, a new method of determin- 
ing wool strength, and a wool dryer. 
He was co-developer of a time-saving 
method for determining clean fleece 
weights. He has been a leader in im- 
proving the grade of sheep in this 
country by bringing in new blood from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Wilson has served as chairman of 
the Conference of Animal Husbandmen, 
as western vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production, as 
manager of the International Wool 
Show at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, as technical adviser to the 
committee on wool and other animal 
fibers of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, and director of the California 
Wool Show. 

He represented the University of Cal- 
ifornia as collaborator in the Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory at Dubois, 
Idaho, for many years. For the past 12 
years he has been a member of the 
National Wool Advisory Committee of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Professor Wilson is a member of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Society 
of Animal Production, Alpha Zeta, and 
the Society of Sigma Xi. 

As for the future, Professor Wilson 
plans to work with his son, John Wil- 
son, in their Davis firm. He also expects 
to do some traveling. He will continue 
to maintain an office in the Animal 
Science building; his new office will 
be downstairs near the Wool Labora- 
tory. 

With his wife, Margaret, Professor 
Wilson lives at 600 Miller Drive in 
Davis. They have three living children 
and nine grandchildren. 

—University of California Release 

(Editor’s Note: The NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER sincerely hopes that in the 
leisure (?) offered by retirement, Dr. 
Wilson will be able to furnish more of 
his very readable material for the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER.) 


ASPC Issues Lamb Cutting, 
Merchandising Manual 


Designed to aid packers and retailers 
in cutting and merchandising lamb, the 
ASPC has issued a manual entitled 
“Lamb Cutting and Merchandising.” 
First reports from packers and retail- 
ers who have reviewed the 144-page 
manual, indicate an excellent reception. 
Copies of the manual are available from 
the ASPC at $3.50 per copy. 
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From the Kitchens of American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


IN THESE DAYS WHEN NUTRITIONISTS ARE 
STRESSING more and more the importance 
of adequate breakfasts, it is well to 
remember that lamb is an excellent 
breakfast dish. There are many lamb 
dishes which are well adapted to this 
first meal of the day. What could be 
better, for example, than broiled lamb 
patties served with tomato juice, bis- 
cuits with jam or jelly, and a beverage. 
Or another tasty morning starter could 
be broiled lamb chops, served with 
broiled tomatoes, and golden buttered 
toast. 


Lamb-on-Skewers can take many 
names. It’s all in the way you mix them 

two-inch squares of marinated tender 
lamb cut from shoulder or leg to be 
threaded on skewers of varied sizes and 
ornamentation, alternating the cubes 
with quarters of firm tomatoes, green 
pepper cut in squares, small whole par- 
boiled onions, and mushrooms. Broiled 
to a handsome browning for the lamb 
and tender-crispness for the vegetables, 
this unusual meat service needs only 
rice pilaff and slices of fried egg plant 
alongside. The skewer is drawn from 
the lamb and vegetables as the plate 


is served. 


In preparing leg of lamb for roasting, 
insert small sprigs of parsley in deep 
gashes cut in the lamb, alone or along 
with slivers of garlic. Rub in other 
desired seasonings. 


Well-done lamb is the conventional. 
But, for a special treat, lop off five 
minutes per pound from the usual 30- 
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35 minutes to a pound for bone-in leg 
roasts and about ten degrees from the 
182 degrees the meat thermometer la- 
bels “well-done.” Roast leg of lamb is 
so juicy and tender served with a del- 
icate pink tinge on the inside that it is 
a shame to go beyond that stage. 


Sweet-Sour Lamb Riblets are some- 
thing new at a modest price for the 
meat used. Lamb riblets, cut in half 
crosswise and simmered until tender, 
are drained and browned. Add to these 
a sweet-sour sauce with a pineapple 
juice base (or syrup from canned pine- 
apple), pineapple chunks, inch squares 
of green pepper, sliced carrots, sweet 
cucumber pickle cut in thin slices. 
Simmer together until vegetables are 
cooked but still on the crisp side. Serve 
with steamed rice or fried noodles. 


There is a thin paper-like covering 
over lamb roasts called the “fell.” This 
is tasteless and may or may not be re- 
moved from the roasts. Roasts will 
carve more easily if the fell is removed. 
Top quality lamb has enough fat cov- 
ering to keep it juicy without the fell. 
Ask your meat man to remove the fell, 
if you wish. With the fell removed, 
seasonings applied to the surface pene- 
into the giving added 


delicious flavor. 


trate meat, 


Lamb and green peas have always 
been popular vegetable partners, but 
string beans, spinach, Harvard beets, 
cauliflower, shredded cabbage all go 
well with it. So many things go with 
lamb, you know! 
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{Breeders | Direetory & 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS | 





BARTON & SONS, ALDEN K. 


Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 

Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 

Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 

Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 

Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS _| 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





DEBOUILLET | 





PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 





HAMPSHIRES __| 





BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 




















ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
Hampshires 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Farm, Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


‘ve 





THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 





ROMELDALES | 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
HINTON, T. R. 

Keller, Texas 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 

R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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E always breed a certain number of 
ewes to a Romney ram and keep 
ewe lambs for replacements. The last 
few years quite a few farm flock own- 
ers commenced to keep enough ewe 
lambs for replacements in place of get- 
ting old range ewes. The lambs cost 
more but are cheapest in the long run. 
—Jake Kooy 
Ellensburg, Washington 


E are not keeping any of our ewe 
lambs. 
—G. M. Young 
Redvale, Colorado 


have all purebred ewes. The last ram 
I bought at the National Ram Sale 
did not turn out to be the kind of ram 
from which you would keep replacement 
ewe lambs, so the last two years I have 
not retained any lambs. I am manager 
of a local association. We pool our 
lambs and wool and the association buys 
yearling ewes, for replacements. 
—J. W. Matthews 
Burley, Idaho 
HE farm flocks in this area average 
about 100 ewes. They are run on 
irrigated pastures. About 30 percent 
of the ewe lambs are kept for replace- 
ment. 
—Benj. S. Carlson 
Newell, South Dakota 


\* will keep about one-half of the 

ewe lambs for replacement, about 
the same as in other years. 
—Alvin Campbell 

Morristown, South Dakota 

HIS year I will keep about 20 per- 

cent of the lambs for replacement 
Last year it was 30 percent. 

—Edwin H. Kaime 
Aztec, New Mexico 

| only raise lambs (blackfaces) for 

slaughter. Most of the ewe lambs 

for replacement are purchased in Mon- 

tana and Wyoming by a few sheepmen 

for resale the next summer as yearlings. 


September, 1957 


Only a few outfits in this area raise 
their own. 


—J. E. Merrill 
Blackfoot, Idaho 
expect to keep all of my ewe lambs 
for replacements. Last year, only 
about half of them were retained. 
—Wnm. F. Volkman 
Menard, Texas 
E expect to keep about 20 percent 
of our ewe lambs for replacements, 
the same as last year. 
—A. H. Buhlke 
Edgemont, S. D. 
E usually sell all of our ewe lambs. 
—yY. A. Bar Livestock Co. 
Dell, Montana 
T is our present plan to retain about 
50 percent of our ewe lamb crop for 
replacements. We kept about that num- 
ber last year also. 
—T. C. Alexander 
Saguache, Colo. 
E keep about 40 percent of our ewe 
lambs each year for replacement 
and will do the same this year. 
Elmer Cowell 
Douglas, Wyoming 
T is too early for me to say how many 
ewe lambs I will hold over this fall. 
I may keep some and cut out some of 
my older ewes. 
—Ole Zimmerman 
Alzada, Montana 
I will retain about 20 percent of my 
ewe lambs this fall, the same as last 
year. 





—Frank P. Croonberg 
Laramie, Wyoming 
OYOTES and cats forced me to sell 
out most of my sheep in 1956 and 
’57. We have a much heavier loss on 
the spring and summer range than on 
the fall and winter range. The smaller 
lambs and yearlings more easily fall 
prey to predators on the browse range. 
—Evart J. Jensen 
Ephraim, Utah 


| will keep 20 percent of my ewe lambs 
this fall, the same as every year. 
This just keeps the old stock up. We 
lose 10 percent every year from all 
causes and we cut out 10 percent of 
the old ewes every year. 


—Orrin Jensen 
Spring City, Utah 


ITH good winter range feed, we 

expect to keep most of our ewe 
lambs. We feel our severe drought of 
the last few years is past. 


—A. A. Covey 
Cokeville, Wyoming 


E expect to retain 50 percent of our 
ewe lambs, as compared with 60 
percent last year. The reason for re- 
taining fewer lambs this year is that 
the ’57 lamb crop was considerably 
smaller due to bad weather and an 
over-supply of dry ewes. However, we 
expect to keep some of the fatter aged 
ewes. With ample feed, they should do 
well for one more year. Our large num- 
ber of dry ewes were mainly in the 
two-year-olds. 
—Cronberg Bros., Inc. 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming 


\' OST sheepmen in this area are keep- 
ing all or most all of their top ewe 
lambs for replacements, as they have 
sold down through the drought and 
have some hope of grazing for the fu- 
ture. This means, of course, that a 
greater number is being retained than 
last year. Nearly everyone sold all the 
lambs last year. 
—Harold D. Vick 
Ireland, Texas 
I am keeping about 60 percent of my 
best ewe lambs to increase my farm 
flock. I am also looking for some good 
yearling ewes. 
—Harold G. Kleinback 
Cunningham, Washington 
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August 28, 1957 

OME out - of - the - ordinary develop- 

ments have been taking place in the 

sheep and lamb market during the past 
few weeks. Included in the list of ‘un- 
usual’ happenings: (1) generally 
stronger slaughter lamb prices existed 
during August 1957 than during any 
August since 1952; (2) feeder lamb 
prices nearly leveled with some slaugh- 
ter lamb offerings; and (3) price quo- 
tations on so-called slaughter ewes 
moved still higher, indicating that 
many of these offerings are returning 
to the farm flocks for further breeding. 

Choice and prime slaughter lamb 
transactions at the major terminal mar- 
kets were made in a practical price 
range of from $22 to $25.25. Most of 
these spring lambs sold near $24 per 
hundredweight at Chicago and Denver, 
while Ogden and Omaha noted a price 
range of from $1 to $2 lower. 

Prices paid for good and choice 
slaughter lambs ranged from $20 to $24 
during August. These prices repre- 
sented a 50 cent to $1 general increase 
from a month earlier. 

Slaughter lamb prices remained fair- 
ly steady throughout August, reaching 
highs as the month ended. 

Wholesale interest in dressed lamb 
carcasses improved during the month. 
Some relief from the terrific heat in 
the East and across the Nation in gen- 
eral was one reason for this. Choice 
and prime dressed New York carcasses 
sold in an August price range of from 
$48 to $56. This represented up to a $4 
increase from prices paid for similar 
July offerings. 

Good and choice dressed New York 
lamb carcasses sold from $44 to $55 
—a wider spread than was paid in July, 
but with the average price about the 
same. 

It is interesting to note the contin- 
uing upturn of prices paid for old ewes, 
reported as slaughter offerings. A re- 
cent visit with an Ogden sheep buyer 
disclosed the fact that he has paid up- 
wards to $8 for some of these offerings 
which are suitable for shipment to the 
East and another lamb, another shear- 
ing—maybe two of each, maybe three. 

A general break in the drought sit- 
uation and stronger lamb and wool 
prices has brought this increased farm 
flock interest. 
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‘Unusual’ Developments Bring 


Strong Lamb and Ewe Prices 


Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
in an August price bracket of $5.50 to 
$8.50. This represented a $1.50 to $2.25 
increase from last year’s range. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewes sold 
from $3.50 to $9 in August. The high 
price was reported at Fort Worth, 
where the USDA never reports any 
sales of good and choice slaughter ewes. 
It is obvious that better feed conditions 
in Texas are taking many of these old 
ewes back from the market to small 
flocks. The present-day prices being 
paid for ‘slaughter’ ewes at Fort Worth 
($7.50 to $9), represents a sizable in- 
crease from the 1956 $3 to $5 range 
for similar offerings. 

Feeder lamb interest also intensified 
in August—the hay crop is good, feed 
prices are reasonable, and fall feed 
conditions look to be excellent. Thus, 
prices paid for good and choice feeder 
lambs strengthened up to $2 from July 
transactions. In some cases, prices paid 
for feeder lambs nearly equaled prices 
paid for slaughter lambs. 

August sales of good and choice 
feeder lambs were made in the follow- 
ing ranges: 

Omaha—$19.50 to $23.50 
Ogden—$18.35 to $21.25 
Denver—$20.50 to $22.25 
Fort Worth—$17.50 to $20 

COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
CALIFORNIA 

In northern and 


California, good 


choice shorn slaughter spring lambs 
with number one and fall shorn pelts 
sold off clover at mostly $20 to $20.50, 
with some reaching $21 early in Au- 
gust. Some of these sales were made 
with a guaranteed 50 percent yield. 
Some were made with a four percent 
shrink, f.o.b. ranch. 


NEVADA 


Mid-August reports indicated that at 
least 75 percent of the Nevada spring 
lambs have been contracted at $17 to 
$21, with the bulk at $19.50 to $20. 
Nearly 25,000 sold during August at 
$21 straight for all lambs 50 pounds and 
up for September delivery. 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


A band of blackfaced spring feeder 
lambs sold in late August at $20, with 
whitefaces at $19.50 and a band of 75- 
80 pound ewe lambs at $25. 

Earlier in the month, several loads 
of choice wooled spring lambs moved 
out of Idaho at $21.45 and two bands 
sold with fat end at $21 and feeder end 
at $19.25, weighed off trucks after 40- 
mile haul. 


COLORADO 


A few thousand aged breeding ewes 
sold in Colorado and Wyoming at $11.50 
to $12 per head. 

Over 20,000 mixed fat and feeder 
lambs sold on the Western Slope of 
Colorado in mid-August at mostly $21, 
a few strings up to $21.50, estimated to 
run 60 to 75 percent fat. 

Earlier in the month, a few loads of 
choice and prime spring slaughter 
lambs brought $24.75 in the San Luis 
Valley, delivered to Denver. 


WYOMING 


August sheep and lamb sales in Wyo- 
ming included between 20,000 and 30,- 
000 wether feeder lambs at $19.50 to 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1957 1956 
Slaughter, First Seven Months............0........00...... 7,873,000 8,152,000 
Week Ended ................ eae eee ee Aug. 17 Aug. 18 
Slaughter at Major Centers ..............2:.-.:....<.---0.... 219,140 252,151 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 
i Ss: rr $24.25 22.40 
MO OU UN NO on 6s th 23.00 21.05 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
PPI, AGO POUNGL. ... .....—-.-26c20:scesccaceusccecesese $51.25 47.60 
Chieiee, 45-55 pounds: ......-.. 2.20 50.19 47.10 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—July 
1957 1956 
NN ee cececks i rsutataaaict ok caweeseetcnave eee 1,759,000 1,728,000 
i, eat er Eee ee peice ae at eee 596,000 610,000 
ee kee 4,185,000 4,199,000 
Pidipta tate oaetinecudcind stale ciel en os Bee ses 1,200,000 1,168,000 
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$21, late sales centering around $20.50 
to $21.50, fall delivery. Ewe lambs 
sorted from wethers continued to bring 
a substantial premium compared to re- 
cent years, several strings reported at 
$22 to $24.50 per hundredweight; a few 
as high as $26. 


A couple loads of two, three, and 
four-year-old Wyoming ewes sold at 
$22.50 per head. 


NEW MEXICO 


Numerous midmonth bids of $20.50 
were reportedly refused on New Mex- 
ico wether lambs, with growers in many 
cases holding ewe lambs for restocking. 
Later in August, several loads of New 
Mexico ewe lambs sold at $23.50 per 
hundredweight. 


In the first week of August, a few 
strings of northern New Mexico lambs 
were reported at $20.50 straight across, 
a few as high as $21, for fall delivery. 


MONTANA 


Several thousand head of choice and 
prime western Montana spring slaugh- 
ter lambs scaling 100 to 104 pounds 
sold for immediate delivery at $21 f.o.b. 
ranch to move eastward. At least 2,300 
good to mostly choice blackfaced mixed 
fats and feeders, expected around 40 
percent fat, sold at $20. They were 
estimated to weigh near 94 pounds over 
all and were sold for immediate deliv- 
ery. 

Another 5,000 head in the same area 
of Montana contracted for September 
10 delivery at $19.50. They were ex- 
pected to average 90 pounds. 


One load of Montana yearling re- 
placement ewes sold at $25 per head, 
these shorn about the 15th of June. 
Some 1,200 head of aged ewes sold at 
$12 by the head on 6-year-olds and $6 
each on broken-mouth end. Around 
three loads of Montana utility slaugh- 
ter ewes sold at $5 per hundredweight 
to move east. 


WASHINGTON 


August sales of choice Washington 
range lambs were made at near $20 to 
eastern Washington packers. One 





EWE MARKING 


HARNESS 


Shows which ewes bred and when; 
also ram’s potency. Saves time, money, 
lambing space! Durable JouRGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
crayon, red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
(winter). ORDER FROM your dealer, 

or fob SF: HARNESS $3.75, CRAYONS 
50c each. Add postage, aed + harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 MISSION ST., DEPT. 7-R, SAN FRANCISCO 
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string of mixed fat and feeders, around 
60 percent fat, sold at $19.25 straight. 


TEXAS 


Several flocks of good whitefaced 
feeder lambs sold in the Edwards 
Plateau area at $19 to $20 for imme- 
diate delivery. Contracts for late Sep- 
tember and early October delivery were 
reported at $20, and mixed ewe and 
wether lambs were reported up to $21 
for fall delivery. Demand appeared 
broad for ewe lambs, with few avail- 
able. 


EMBARGO ON MERINO RAM 
EXPORT MAY BE LIFTED 


The Australian Graziers’ Federal 
Council is going to ask the Australian 
Government to lift the embargo on the 
export of Merino sheep, according to 
the July 18, 1957 International Wool 
Secretariat News Service. This decision 
was reached at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Council on the belief that 
“Australian Merino rams are needed 
overseas to lift world wool production 
and meet the challenge of synthetics.” 








ALL SIZES, 


@ COMPARE Quality 
@ COMPARE Price 
@ COMPARE Guarantee 


EXTRA DEEP TREADS — 


TERRIFIC PRICE-CUT 


NYLONS* — RAYONS — LUGS — DEEP TREADS 








TIRE 
SALE 












S ON 
ALL TYPES 


825 x 20 Ass 


10 Ply 
Only 


100 LEVEL HIGHWAYS 




















. Deep Tread 
= | ss | 
~ 825x20. | 54.88" 62.95* | 
90x20 | = 64.88* 72.95" 
1000x20. | 74.88* | 89.95* | 
"1000x22| 88.88" 94.95* | 








NYLON NYLON EXTRA 
Deep Tread Deep Tread Deep Tread 
Express Hauler Rugged Line | Express Cargo 
64.95* 69.95* | 69.95* 
74.95* $3:95* $3.95* 
95.95* 105.95* 105.95* 
98.95* 114.95* 113.95* 





*Each, Plus Tax .. . 


TRUCK TIRE HEADQUARTERS: 





@ Whether You Need Truck Tires Now Or In 30 Days From 
Now, You Will Save Money During This Sale! So BUY NOW! 


No trade-in needed 


735 South State St., §. L. C. 
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Your 
Auxiliary 
President 
Reports 





August 10, 1957 


Dear Ladies: 

The August issue of the NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER carried no message from 
me. I apologize for not writing to you. 

In spite of the busy season, in the 
home and in the social realm along with 


the very hot weather, I have been 
thinking of you—knowing that you are 
freezing or canning garden vegetables 
and fruits, cooking for tables full of 
laborers working in the hay and grain 
fields; and preparing for the winter 


months in general. You are busy 
women. 

Both projects of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary are progressing nicely. The 
change of the convention city to 


Phoenix, Arizona, has been made pub- 
lic. It is a resort spot for those of us 
who live in colder areas. Make your 
plans now to attend. In the current 
issue of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
you will find a reservation chart for 
your convenience. Send in your res- 
ervation early enough to assure your- 
self of a room in the convention hotel, 
Westward Ho, for January 20-23, 1958. 
I am planning joint meetings of the 
Make It Yourself With Wool and Auxil- 
iary work, so we can all be together at 
all times. There is strength in unity— 
which is necessary to make successful 
progress. 

A lengthy discussion on “What Is A 
Contestant” for the purpose of allocat- 
ing the ASPC funds at 1957 Convention 
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Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Press Correspondent 


in Las Vegas, resulted in the following 
motion: 


“T move that we count contestants 


for the allocation of ASPC funds those 
entries that have been judged at some 
county, district, or State auxiliary con- 
test. 
garments each with a separate official 
entry blank shall be counted as one or 
more contestants.” 


Any girl entering one or more 


I hope all presidents and contest di- 


rectors will read this resolution care- 
fully to avoid any misunderstanding of 
1958 allocation of funds. You will soon 
be receiving your ASPC checks. 
need more contestants in every State. 
Feature the contest as much as possible. 
It is an outstanding educational and 
promotional feature of our work. 


We 


I notice in the stores selling woolen 


yardage this fall a wide range of fin- 
ishes, colors and a reasonable price per 
yard which should appeal to any mother 
and daughter. 
a report published by a committee ap- 
pointed by the British Standard Insti- 
tution: “Wool fabrics offer little risk 
in burning accidents.” This is valuable 
sales talk as well as good information. 


This statement is from 


More recognition has been given to 


lamb promotion this past year than in 
all the years gone by. 
the housewife being trained to prepare 
all cuts of lamb. Children are being 
educated to develop the taste buds for 
lamb at an early age. This does away 
with prejudice thoughts about lamb. 
Cooking schools and demonstrations are 
being well received over the Nation. 
The word LAMB is in the vocabulary 
of every one today. Do not pass up the 
opportunity of asking for lamb every 
time you visit your meat market. The 
demand will put lamb for sale in all the 
counters where meat is sold. 
need advertising material, such as car 
stickers (““Lamb’s My Meat”), recipe 
folders for all cuts of lamb, charts for 
cutting lamb, films on cooking lamb or 
any other phase of lamb promotion 
address your requests to: 


It comes from 


If you 


American Sheep Producers Council 
Suite 520, Railway Exchange Bldg. 
909 Seventeenth Street 

Denver 2, Colorado 





R. 3, Box 56, Silverton, Oregon 


The wealth of material is yours for 
the asking. Have some on hand for 
your convention, State fairs, ram sales, 
schools and by all means see that your 
meat counters have recipe leaflets. 

I have begun work on a National 
Auxiliary promotion project that I hepe 
all the States will like. I felt it was 
imperative for the eating public to dine 
on table mats publicizing lamb and, of 
course, wool. The designer has the 
master table mat ready and soon I'll 
have the individual States personalized 
mat ready for you to accept and go to 
work on. They are colorful, concise, 
economical and eye appealing. 

The third week in July I was attend- 
ing the Colorado Wool Growers and 
Auxiliary conventions in Grand Junc- 
tion. The invitation extended to me by 
the Women’s Auxiliary President, Mrs. 
Axel Benzel, Glenwood Springs, said, 
“The mat of welcome is laid for you to 
attend our convention.” That is exactly 
what I got—the most cordial welcome 
a president could ever expect or want. 

Mrs. Benzel and Co-chairman-State 
Contest Director, Mrs. Raymond Farm- 
er, Durango, with the cooperation of 
Mesa County Auxiliary, had a well- 
planned program. In the registration 
hall the Auxiliary had the two money 
making projects—a white wool blanket 
made from fleeces donated to the Auxil- 
iary and a beautiful bride doll with a 
33-piece all-wool wardrobe made by 
Mrs. Farmer. The ladies plan to make 
this an annual project. 

At each session of both the ladies’ 
and men’s meetings there was a draw- 





WARNING! 

HE August 3 issue of the Deseret News- 

Telegram, Salt Lake City, Utah, re- 
ported there were “definite signs that mem- 
bers of the ‘Terrible Williamson’ clan, 
notorious family of swindlers, were operat- 
ing in Utah.” Among their many rackets 
is the door-to-door selling of “bargain” 
woolen clothing and yard goods. 

This gang may be operating in other 
areas also. Home-sewing contestants should 
be cautioned against them. Their nefarious 
practices were covered in detail in recent 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post and 
the Reader’s Digest. Better Business Bu- 
reaus estimate their annual haul at around 
one million dollars. 
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ing for a prize, pertaining to the indus- 
try. This is a real attraction. I had 
the privilege of addressing the joint 
session and the ladies’ luncheon. 

The barbecue. ladies’ luncheon and 
banquet featured well-prepared lamb. 
I have no idea how many lambs were 
used, but for the crowd of around 600 
people a number were consumed. Also 
the local cafes carried lamb on their 
menus—a good way to put lamb out 
front on the food list. 

A most entertaining feature at the 
luncheon was a style review of the new- 
styled garments and the garments of 
the ’80s modeled by members of the 
Auxiliary. The durability of wool was 
shown by a beautiful all-wool wedding 
dress of 55 years ago. Next year the 
Auxiliary will resume their own all- 
wool garment, sew-it-yourself, style 
show. 

Before I left I was treated to a scenic 
trip along the Rim Rock Drive to the 
Colorado National Monument by Mrs. 
C. A. Hitchborn, second vice president, 
Fruita, and her friend, Mrs. Ellery 
Burford. They later drove me to the 
Grand Junction Airport. 

On August 6-8 I was at the Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ and Women’s Auxiliary 
conventions held in Casper, through the 
courtesy of President Mrs. R. I. Port, 
Sundance. Casper is truly an ideal 
convention city, as four large hotels 
on four block corners offer the sheep 
growers and their wives a home away 
from home. Secretary-Treasurer of Na- 
tional Auxiliary, Mrs. Ed Marty and 
husband of Spearfish, South Dakota, 
were also at the convention. 


For the first time the Auxiliary had 
their convention without the Make-It- 
Yourself-With-Wool contest. The wom- 
en said they missed it very much as 
they had too much time on their hands. 
A very fine program was set up by Mrs. 
Port and the Natrona County Auxil- 
iary. The customary Get-together Tea, 
breakfast and banquet highlighted the 
affair. Mrs. O. T. Evans, first vice 
president of the National Auxiliary and 
chairman of the Lamb-Wool sticker 
campaign, and Mrs. Adolph Magagna, 
State lamb chairman, were busy dis- 
tributing the promotion stickers. These 
women also have the doll with her 
wardrobe made by Mrs. F. B. Espy and 
Mrs. Port for their fund-raising scheme. 


Mrs. James Speas, Jr., Natrona Coun- 
ty lamb chairman, has many lamb pro- 
motion projects. This is the beginning 
sentence taken from an article written 
in the Casper newspaper, “Be a lamb— 
buy lamb for your family this weekend. 
You’ll find it a lucky menu choice in 
more ways than one!” Mrs. Speas fea- 
tures a lucky number lamb drawing 
through the meat counters. For every 
purchase of lamb a ticket is given to 
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XUM 


the purchaser. When the drawing is 
made, four lucky people each receive 
one half of a lamb carcass free. 

I was greatly impressed by the dis- 
cussions on the sheep industry carried 
out by six different panels in the men’s 
meetings. The participation was ac- 
tive. Everyone could take part in the 
question period and I know a wealth 
of knowledge was taken away from the 
meetings. 

It has been satisfying for me to meet 
the folks of the sheep growing area 
whose names were familiar to me be- 
cause I had written to them while I 
handled the Lamb-Wool stickers. The 
great common women’s heart is the 
same wherever you go. These women 
are all working hard to promote their 
industry and its products, lamb and 
wool. 

I wish to thank the Presidents, Mrs. 
Benzel of Colorado and Mrs. Port of 
Wyoming, for the invitations to their 
conventions and for allowing time on 
their programs for me to address the 
women. 

The cooperation and enthusiasm of 
the Auxiliary members is measured by 
the success shown in the promotion of 
the lamb and wool projects. When you 
advertise and promote the use of lamb 
you are not competing with the other 
meats; you are encouraging the con- 
sumption of another diet product. 

It is particularly gratifying to me to 
find the large number of young house- 
wives taking such an active part on 
the auxiliaries. In both of the States 
where I have visited, many young wom- 
en are holding elective offices. This is 
a good sign the work will go on, because 
if you want a job done go to the busiest 
woman—it will get done in the most 
efficient way. 

I will be looking forward to visiting 
many of you folks this fall. 

You are all cordially invited to at- 
tend the South Dakota convention in 
Belle Fourche, October 4-5. 

Best of luck to each of you in the 
promotion of lamb and wool. 


Sincerely yours, 


—Mrs. Rudie Mick, President 
National Wool Growers Auxiliary 


Meet Mrs. Ed Marty, 


Your Secretary Treasurer 


HE new secretary and treasurer of 

the Women’s Auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association is Mrs. 
Ed Marty of Spearfish, South Dakota. 
She is of a pioneer family who settled 
in eastern Montana in 1900. She gave 
up the teaching profession to join her 
husband in the sheep raising business. 





MRS. ED MARTY 


She’s National Auxiliary Secretary-Treasurer 


By combining their homesteads and 
efforts, they built up a sheep ranch in 
eastern Carter County, Montana, which 
they sold in 1951. 


Since they moved away from their 
Montana ranch, the Martys have kept 
up their interest in sheep raising by 
having a few head in the herd of their 
son, James, who, with his wife, son and 
daughter, lives near the home place. The 
Marty’s daughter, Betty, her husband 
and two children live in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Betty used to come home to 
lend mother and dad a hand when help 
was scarce. Betty remarks she is glad 
she was given responsibilities as a girl. 
She regards them as giving her advan- 
tages over some of the young women 
who never had these opportunities. She 
wants her own children to spend some 
time on a ranch. 


Mrs. Marty belongs to the Tri-State 
Half Century Club, an Extension Club, 
the American Legion Auxiliary and the 
Spearfish Women’s Club. She has al- 
ways been interested in lamb and wool 
promotion, and, for many years before 
leaving the Montana ranch, belonged to 
the South Dakota Sheep Growers Auxil- 
iary. After moving to South Dakota 
she served as president of that group 
in 1954 and 1955. 

Mrs. Marty recalls, “My first lesson 
in the value of wool material came from 
my mother who bought all-wool yard- 
age to sew for the family. The sewing 
machine was an old-time Singer brought 
by wagon across South Dakota. I re- 
member best a pretty navy blue serge, 
trimmed with braid, made when I was 
about seven years old. By letting down 
the hem it lasted for several years. 
When I outgrew it, I grew into my sis- 
ter’s, so I still had a good wool dress. 
I knew then wool was best, and still I 
am sure that ‘Nothing Measures up to 
Wool!’” 
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State Auxiliary Meeting Reports 





Four-Day Meeting 
Held in Colorado 


four-day series of events went into 
the very successful convention of 

the Colorado Wool Growers Auxiliary, 
held in Grand Junction, Colorado, July 
22nd through the 25th. 

The highlight of the convention was 
a visit by our National President, Mrs. 
Rudie Mick of St. Onge, South Dakota. 
Mrs. Mick was guest speaker at the 
Auxiliary Luncheon held at Frank’s 
Lounge. She especially commended Mrs. 
Mike Hayes of Denver for the part she 
has played in her role as_ publicity 
chairman for the National Auxiliary 
and for compiling a history of the 
Auxiliary in all of the wool growing 
States. 

Mrs. Alex Benzel, Colorado Auxiliary 
president, introduced guests and wel- 
comed members to Grand Junction. 


The invocation was given by Mrs. 
Ellory Burford of Fruita. 
The entertainment following’ the 


luncheon consisted of a style show — 
“The Old and the New.” A very out- 
standing display of old garments in- 
cluded a 1900 all-wool swim suit as well 
as fashions from the 1890’s through the 
mid-1930’s. Flapper styles and those of 
the “roaring twenties” provided many 


chuckles. The new fashions were fur- 
nished by several of the local mer- 
chants. 


Mrs. August Aubert, overall conven- 
tion chairman for the Mesa County 
Wool Growers Auxiliary, with the help 
of Mrs. Louis Gobbo and Mrs. Ray 
Gobbo, was in charge of the luncheon. 
Approximately 125 women attended. 

Other events of the convention in- 
cluded a lovely tea, executive meetings, 
business meetings and a “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” Breakfast, with Mrs. 
Raymond Farmer, our State contest 
director, in charge. 

Convention interest this year, as in 
past years, centered on “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contests—the major 
project of the Auxiliary in wool pro- 
motion. Several promotion discussions 
were held and problems that had come 
up during the past year were settled. 

It was decided to have the Auxiliary 
members make a wool garment and 
model it in a contest which will be held 
during next year’s convention. 

At the business meeting following the 
luncheon, an election was held for the 
1958 officers. They will take office in 
January after the completion of the 
National “Make It Yourself With Wool” 


contest. The new officers are: Mrs. 
Marshal Hughes, Redvale, president; 
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Mrs. Mike Young, Redvale, first vice 
president; Mrs. Nick ‘Theos, Meeker, 
second vice president; Mrs. Frank Mc- 
Kibben, Grand Junction, historian. The 
secretary-treasurer is to be appointed. 

Convention sidelights: 

“T just doesn’t seem like a convention 
without Jo Hayes.” (Jo couldn’t be here. 
She was helping her daughter get ready 
to sail for South America.) 

“Have you seen the doll and the beau- 
tiful wool wardrobe that Mrs. Farmer 
and her Auxiliary are raffling off to 
help the ‘Make It Yourself With Wool’ 
and State Auxiliary finances?” 

“The food was exceptionally good, 
don’t you think?” 

“Who is that man that bought all of 
the wool neckties?” 

“T have never laughed so much as I 
did at the floor show.” 

—Mrs. Alex Benzel, President 
Colorado Wool Growers Auxiliary 


Contest Extended One 
Month in South Dakota 


IRLS of South Dakota entering the 

Make It Yourself With Wool contest 
will be given a month longer than originally 
planned to complete their projects. The 
contest will be held on November 23 at 
Belle Fourche instead of October 5. 

Mrs. Dave Widdoss, Belle Fourche, State 
contest director for South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Auxiliary, explains that the con- 
test was postponed in order to give the girls 
a better chance to prepare their garments. 
For many of them this contest sewing is 
a school project. 

This is the first time since the contest 
was instituted in 1947, that it has not been 
scheduled in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association. The convention 
will be held on October 4-5 this year, a 
month earlier than usual. 


Oregon Women Hold 


Executive Meeting 


HE Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary had 

an executive meeting at the home of 
Mrs. Mac Hoke in Pendleton on August 12, 
with about twenty in attendance. Mrs. 
Alvin Hartley, State president presided. 
She reported that Mrs. Marion Krebs of 
Eugene, State contest director, was getting 
a fine response to Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest entries. The finals are to be 
held in Portland at the annual convention 
in November. She also reported that Mrs. 
Winnifred Gillen, State 4-H director, was 
receiving many entries in the wool and 
lamb contests as sponsored by the Auxiliary. 
Miss Merle Bowen, State Auxiliary secre- 
tary, announced the ram donated by Harold 
McConnel and Sons of Milton-Freewater 
for the Auxiliary had brought $385 in the 
Oregon Ram Sale. Mrs. Hartley and Miss 
Bowen also tola of attending an annual 
picnic in Baker on the preceding day, 
August 11, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Art Boyd, sponsored by the Baker Auxil- 


ry. 
Preceding the business meeting, Mrs. 


Hoke served lunch in the patio of her home, 
to the guests. 

The Auxiliary members were guests in 
the evening at a buffet supper at the 
Pendleton Country Club. It was sponsored 
by the Oregon Wool Growers and the 
Pendleton members. 





CCC Announces 
Selling Policy 


August 30, 1957 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

todav in response to numerous 
queries from wool producers, the wool 
trade and others, stated that no changes 
are contemplated in operation of the 
competitive bid sales program for Com- 
modity Credit Corporation-owned wools, 
which has been in effect since Novem- 
ber, 1955. 


The Boston Commodity Stabilization 
Service office will continue to receive 
bids on a weekly basis. The monthly 
limitation of 6,225,000 pounds to be sold 
on competitive bids will continue. The 
sale of CCC-owned wool under the bid 
program will be carried out in an or- 
derly manner as in the past. 

CCC-owned wool will continue to be 
offered for sale without limit on quan- 
tities at schedule prices, which may 
be obtained from the Boston CSS Com- 
modity office. 

Since the program started the CCC 
inventory of wool has been reduced 
from approximately 150 million pounds 
to about 20 million pounds. CCC wools 
were acquired under 1952, 1953 and 
1954 wool support programs and are 
now from three to five years older than 
current clip wool. While prices at which 
the remaining wools are sold will be 
basically governed by market 
consideration will be given, as in the 
past, to the age and character of the 
remaining lots of wool in the inventory 
in determining minimum 
cepted each week. 


prices, 


prices ac- 


With four more months left for sales 
this year, the 
quantity of wool remaining in the CCC 
inventory should be moved into trade 


comparatively small 


channels by the end of December. This | 


will remove any market overhang of 
CCC wools long before the heavy move- 
ment of the 1958 clip begins. 


—USDA Release 
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WYOMING RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 15.) 


and research program against the jeopardy 
of poisonous and noxious weeds by all 
agencies concerned. 

Endorsed the continuance of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, and further endorsed 
legislation providing for the proper labeling 
of fiber content of all fabrics. 

Recommended that wool growers work 
with other livestock producers to secure leg- 
islation for financing meat promotion. 

Recommended that Congress pass legisla- 
tion transferring the administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act to the Federal 
Trade Commission, except the sections re- 
lating to livestock transactions. 

Favored the modification of the so-called 
Packers Consent Decree. 

Voiced opposition to any change in the 
Carpet Wool Paragraph of the Tariff Act. 

Voiced opposition to withdrawals of public 
lands for the extension of wilderness areas. 

Directed officers to conscientiously work 
toward the extension of the Wool Act, and 
asked Congress to renew Section 708 of the 
National Wool Act. 

Urged the CCC to continue its orderly 
disposal of the remainder of the wool stock- 
pile in a manner which will have the least 
detrimental effect on the domestic market. 

Commended the continued effort of Hugh 
Munro to restore the use of wool in auto- 
mobile upholstery. 

Urged that all methods for further erad- 
ication of coyotes be exerted, as coyote 
population is increasing; also pointed to the 
increased depredation of dogs. 

Recommended that legal authorization be 
given private, State and Federal loan agen- 
cies to insure the opportunity for long-term 


financing so necessary to the livestock 
industry. 

Recommended that Congress reappraise 
the mining laws on a more realistic basis 
so as to more adequately protect the surface 
holder against permanent damage to the 
surface resulting from mining exploration 
operations. 

Requested that the BLM recognize the 
exclusive responsibility of the individual 
landowner to determine the best use of his 
private lands. Also asked that in determin- 
ing range evaluation and carrying capacity 
the long range average should be the yard- 
stick rather than year-to-year evaluation. 

Expressed thanks and appreciation to all 
individuals and organizations who contrib- 
uted to success of convention. 


Countervailing Duties Suit 
Entered by Worsted Co. 


HE Energetic Worsted Company of 
Bridgeport, Pennsylvania, has filed 
suit in the United States Custom Court 
in New York City to recover payments 
made under the countervailing duties 
imposed by the U. S. Treasury in May, 
1953, on the importation of wool tops 
from Uruguay. The case is set for 
hearing this fall. It is reported that 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers may intervene to assist the 
Treasury Department. 
The outcome of this case is of great- 
est importance to the domestic wool 
industry. The Treasury order was 


based on these facts: By manipulation 
of her exchange rates, the Government 
of Uruguay had set up what amounted 
to a 40 percent subsidy on wool tops 
coming into the United States and the 
volume of such imports into this coun- 
try had increased to 61 times those of 
1949. When the facts were revealed to 
them, some 25 Senators and Represent- 
atives on February 21, 1952 joined in 
protesting the dumping of wool tops 
into this country and asking that 
countervailing duties, as provided un- 
der Section 303 of the Tariff Act be 
imposed. The National Wool Growers 
Assoeiation took a very active part in 
working for the order that was finally 
issued by the Treasury Department. 
This is the first time that order has 
been challenged. 


RAM SALE VISITORS 


Jerry Sotola, associate director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, and Mrs. 
Sotola were interested onlookers at the 
42nd annual National Ram Sale. There 
were also some overseas sheepmen in 
attendance: Mr. S. W. Bosman from 
South Africa, and Mr. Frank Laird of 
Sydney, Australia. Mr. Laird, who was 
accompanied by his wife, is sheep 
classer for the famous Haddon Rig 
Stud, whose sales at the Sydney sale 
this year came to over $100,000. 


NATIONAL 





Top - selling Suffolk 
shown 
(Dunham Farms), Alden Olsen, Buyer Ted 
Dunham and Snell Olsen. 


range 
above with Manager 


rams are 
McKenzie 








Top-selling Suffolk - Hampshire rams are 
shown above with Buyer Nick Chournos, 
Snell Olsen, Sam Chournos, and Sam’‘s two 
children, Steven and David. 


BUYERS OF OUR RAMS AT THE NATIONAL WERE: 


NICK CHOURNOS, Tremonton, Utah 
STEWART CRUICKSHANK, Sweet, Idaho 


Suffolks — Suffolk-Hampshires — Hampshires 


OLSEN BROTHERS 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


From the Olsen Brothers, to you a Hearty 


THANK YOU! 


Buyers at the National again 
led us to TOP THE SALE 


At the 1957 National Ram Sale we again sold the top pen of 
Suffolk-Hampshire range rams (for the fourth year), and sold a 
record-high pen of Suffolk range rams. Selective breeding allows 
us to maintain this type of selling record—a record which proves 
that Our Studs are in the Pens... . 
other leading 1957 sales. 


TED DUNHAM, Baton Rouge, La. 
BOB NAYLOR, Emmett, Idaho 


Look for our offerings at 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


PASTURES 
August 19, 1957 


In the Far West, pastures and ranges are 
still furnishing good grazing, but are be- 
coming quite dry in many sections. Ranges 
are improving in Arizona, but stock water 
is still low in many areas due to insufficient 
runoff. In the southeastern plains area of 
New Mexico, pastures are badly in need of 
moisture, and grass is getting short in cen- 
tral and southern Texas where livestock are 
showing some shrinkage. Fall grass and 
small-grain prospects were improved by 
showers on the high plains of Texas and 
summer grass is growing well in the east- 
ern portions of the State. The conditions 
of pastures varies from poor to good in 
Oklahoma, and grazing lands in Kansas 
are still supplying good feed for livestock. 
Rains during the week were beneficial for 
the growth of grass in the northern Great 
Plains, western Lake region, and the Ohio 
and lower Mississippi Valley areas. In the 
Atlantic Coastal States, pastures are dry, 
with many in very poor condition, although 
showers have helped start growth of grass 
in local areas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Arbuckle, Colusa County 
August 9, 1957 


Our sheep have had good feed this 
summer. They graze mostly on barley 
stubble. Our lamb crop was a good one. 

—T. Struckmeyer 


Colusa, Colusa County 
July 12, 1957 


Feed conditions have been good in 
the mountains, but only fair in the 
Valley (Sacramento). They are better 
than last season in the mountains, but 
poorer in the Valley. Our sheep graze 
in the Plumas National Forest in the 
summer time. 

There has been some inquiry for 
lambs, but so far as my own operation 
is concerned, no price offers. Most of 
the wool has been sold, with some held 
in cooperatives. 

We have had some trouble here with 
blue tongue. Vaccination and some 
spraying are being used to control it. 

While herder problems are always 
with us, the outlook for the industry 
is encouraging in view of better wool 
prices. 

—Anthony E. Steidlmayer 
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Riverbank, Stanislaus County 
August 16, 1957 


We had an unusual hail storm on 
July 6, but otherwise range conditions 
have been good, with plenty of feed 
and moisture. The lambs are good as 
a result. Some mixed lots have been 
contracted since the first of the month 
at 18% cents. Also, $20 per head has 
been paid for some fine-wooled yearling 
ewes. 

—S. W. Talbot 


COLORADO 


Redvale, Montrose County 
August 15, 1957 


It has hardly stopped raining for five 
months. My big problem at present is 
trying to get my hay up without getting 
it wet. 

Range feed conditions have been ex- 
cellent, and if we don’t have too much 
rain in September, our lambs will be 
good. Some contracts have been made 
this month on fat lambs for fall de- 
livery at 221%4 cents. For mixed lots 
from 191% cents to 21 cents is the con- 
tract price range. There is more demand 
than usual for yearling ewes this fall. 
A recent sale of crossbred whitefaced 
yearlings was made at $28 per head. 

—G. M. Young 


Saguache, Saguache County 
August 12, 1957 


Summer range feed has been good, 
better than in the past year or two. 
There has been sufficient moisture; in 
some areas, the storms were severe. 

Lambs are coming off the range in 
fair condition. So far no contracts or 
sales have been made. There’s a greater 
demand for yearling ewes than last 
year. 

—T. C. Alexander 


IDAHO 


Blackfoot, Bingham County 
August 8, 1957 


With plenty of range feed, a good 
supply of hay and grain and good lamb 
prices, our only problem is in replace- 
ment ewes; they’re scarce and high 


hange Coun 
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priced. While no purchases have been 
made that I know of, whitefaced cross- 
bred yearling ewes are priced at $26 
to $30. 

Our lambs are coming off the range 
in much better condition than a year 
ago. Recent contracts on mixed lots of 
fat and feeder lambs have been made 
at 20 cents. 

Rainfall this season has been above 
normal and well distributed. Feed con-f 
ditions on the summer range, as a 
result, have been very good, about 50 
percent above normal. 


—J. E. Merrill 


Burley, Cassia County 
August 17, 1957 


We have had some hard rains and a 
few hailstorms this summer, but on the 





whole feed conditions on the range have} 
been very good, much better than last} 
year. Our lambs have been heavier and 
a larger percent of them fat. There 
is very little demand for yearling ewes, } 
although some whitefaced crossbreds 
have been sold from $25 to $29 perf 
head. 





—J. W. Matthews 


Hailey, Blaine County t 
August 12, 1957 ; 


Fine-wooled and crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes have sold here 
recently at $26 a head. There’s -. 
no recent activity in lambs or wool. | 

Range feed conditions ; 
good, much better than a year ago. Wel 
had three times more rain this spring] 
than usual. 

—Balgina Mendiola 


have been# 


MONTANA : 
Alzada, Carter County ¢ 
August 17, 1957 I 


We have had moisture enough to§ 
make hay and grazing good, in spite 
of dry weather in April and the fore 
part of May. The rains were not heavy, 
and went into the ground. At present} 
I am anxious to get through haying) 
but can’t get help enough. 

The lambs should be good. Early inf 
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August 2300 mixed whitefaced lambs 
brought 20 cents for the wethers and 
22 cents for the ewes, with delivery to 
be made September 1. Another bunch 
of 800 wether lambs also were con- 
tracted at 20 cents and 700 made 2014 
cents. 
—Ole Zimmerman 


Dell, Beaverhead County 
August 13, 1957 


We have had good range conditions 
this vear. Sufficient moisture made 
them much better than a year ago. 

No recent contracts that I know of 
have been made on lambs. No sales of 
yearling ewes have been reported, but 
there seems to be a greater demand for 
them. 

—Y. A. Bar Livestock Company 


Livingston, Park County 
August 13, 1957 


Practically all of the lambs in this 
section were contracted prior to August 
1. They came off the range in excellent 
condition, as feed conditions there were 


| very good (about 50 percent better than 


a year ago). We’ve had no moisture 
the past three weeks, but altogether 
there has been a_ sufficient supply. 
There’s a good demand for yearling 
ewes. 


—Henry J. Yoppe 


NEW MEXICO 
Aztec, San Juan County 
August 18, 1957 


feed conditions have been 
better than I have ever seen in this 
area. The herder situation is our big 
problem at present. 

—Edwin H. Kaime 


Summer 


OREGON 


Antelope, Wasco County 
August 11, 1957 


The summer range was mostly good, 
but short on water in some places. This 
was due to lack of sufficient moisture 
and the fact that we had a lot of wind 
almost every day. Our lamb crop is 
an average one. Underbrush is a big 
problem with us; it is surely taking the 
summer range from us. 

About the middle of July a sale of 
some fine-wooled yearling ewes at $25 
was reported. 

I have not heard of any wool sales 
since early June, when some 2200 
fleeces sold around 58 cents. The wool 
was from fine to coarse but had a light 
shrink. 

I had some trouble with predators 
at lambing time. 

—Henry E. Rooper 
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9th annual 


RANGE RAM SALE 
Monday, September 30th 


Selling 350 good rams at auction 


VALLEY LIVESTOCK AUCTION CO. 
Box 727 Grand Junction, Colorado 




















GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR WOOL 


, __ UANOLIN gga 
s BASE 

ond KETIDS 

BRANDING LIQUID 


EMULSION 
——— | 3 ——» STAYS ON 


Rain, snow, sun, sheep dip, dust or harsh treatment 
won’t remove the KEMP’s brand. Range-proved 
colors of orange, red, black, green or blue stay 
clearly visible for at least a year! 


-------» SCOURS OUT 


Mills pay more for wool with scourable brands. 
KeEmpP’S scours out easily! That’s why it’s the na- 
tion’s most widely used branding liquid. 


----» BRANDS MORE 
SHEEP PER GALLON 


KEmpP’s costs you less because it goes further. 
You'll find KEMP’s is easy to apply in any temper- 
ature—won’t cake in the can—so there’s no waste. 


























© 5 distinct colors 

© Brands sheep wet or dry 

® Won’t mat or harm fibers 
or hide. _ 

© Lanolin Base (recommended 
by U.S.D.A.) 





For Better Wool Production... Better Lamb Crop... 


Use COOPER QUALITY PRODUCTS At Shearing Time 


Cooper-Tox Extra 


Mineralized Phenothiazine 
Arsenate Drench 


ins i balt 
Contains iron, copper and co! 
trace elements to give onienele 
necessary after-worming "Pic 
up’’. Homogenized for ——— 
settling, easy handling, accura : 
dosing. Eliminates all importan 
worms, including tapeworms. 





Your Favorite Dealers Stock All These C 


Pressurized Screw Worm 
& Ear Tick Killer Bomb 


shear cuts from ‘‘blow 
gag ome worm and screw 
worm. Push-button spray kills 
fast. Drives worms out of in- 
fected wounds, leaving woun: 
clean for quick healing. ehagpnec tn 
against reinfestation. Blue 7 or 
marks treated wounds. Costs less 


than 1¢ a wound. 


Kills sheep ticks, lice and wool 
maggots. Cures sheep scab and 
reduces screw worm infestation. 
Gives long-lasting protection 
against reinfestation. One gallon 
of Cooper-Tox ExtTRA makes up 
to 500 gallons of spray or dip. 
Mixes well in hard or soft water. 
No foul odor. 


COOPER PRODUCTS. Get them today! 





Manufactured By 


1909 N. Clifton Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 








WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Castle Rock, Butte County 
August 12, 1957 


Our lambs will come off the range in 
good condition. The feed on the range 
has been very good, better than a year 
ago. We have had a fair amount of 
moisture plus a rather severe hailstorm 
this season. 

Wether feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted at 1914 cents and whitefaced 
crossbred ewe lambs at 20% cents. 
There’s a greater demand for yearling 
ewes than last year, but so far no sales 
have been made. 

Our particular problem at this time 
is difficulty in securing competent help. 

—Clem Bruggeman 


Edgemont, Fall River County 
August 14, 1957 


The summer range has been the best 
in years. With plenty of rain but no 
bad storms, the grass has been good, 
and it is still green. So our lambs 
should be good. 

Some fat lambs have been contracted 
for October delivery at 20 and 21 cents. 
There has not been any recent activity 
in yearling ewes. Sometime ago I paid 
$22 for fine-wooled yearlings. 

Coyotes are killing more sheep than 


formerly. 
—A. H. Buhlke 


Morristown, Corson County 
August 14, 1957 


We had a lot of rain through June; 
July was hot and dry and it has been 
raining again this month. However, 
many of our stock watering dams and 
ponds are low now because, although 
we had a lot of rain, there was no snow 
and no surface run off. 

The range has been very good. Last 
year range feed and our hay crop was 
damaged by the June drought. The first 
cutting of alfalfa this year was heavy. 
Most ranchers did not make a second 
cutting. The wild hay crop has been 
good. Our lambs have been the best 
we have had for sometime past. There 
has been no contracting this month. 

—Alvin Campbell 


Newell, Butte County 
August 17, 1957 


The feed on the summer range has 
been good this year but it doesn’t have 
quite as high a rating as a year ago. 
We were short of moisture during July 
and August and had several hail and 
wind storms in some areas. Very little 
hay was put up last year; this year hay 
is everywhere. 

Lambs will come off the range in good 
shape. Considerable contracting has 
been done since August 1 on lambs for 
fall delivery. Locally 21 to 22 cents is 
the contract figure on fat lambs and 
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20 to 211% cents for feeder lambs. For 
fine-wooled ewe lambs, 22 to 23 cents 
is being paid; the crossbred types 
(whitefaces) bring 22 cents. For mixed 
lots of lambs 21 cents is the contract 
figure. 

The demand for yearling ewes has 
picked up a great deal this year. For 
whitefaced crossbreds $25 is being 
paid and for fine-wooled yearling ewes 
from $25 to $26. 

How to keep costs down and have 
some money left to replace worn-out 
equipment is the question that most 
sheepmen are unable to answer. 

—Benj. S. Carlson 


Rapid City, Pennington County 


August 9, 1957 

I have been pretty well over all of 
South Dakota and Wyoming within the 
last two weeks and never saw either 
State with the growth of forage and 
crops that they are enjoying at this 
time. 


—H. J.Devereaux 





1957 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


January 20-23, 1958: National Wool Growers’ 
vention, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Con- 


Conventions and Meetings 


October 4-5: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers’ 
Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

November 7-9: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

November 10-12: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 

November 17-19: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 

December 2-4: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 

D ber 4-6: Mont ool Growers’ Convention.* 

January 6-8, 1958: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 5-8, 1958: American National 
Convention, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

January 20-23, 1958: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Phoenix, Arizona. 





Cattlemen’s 


Sales 


September 6-7: Utah State Suffolk Sheep Show and 
Sale, Nephi, Utah. 

——- 14: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 

aho. 

September 19: Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 

September 20: D and O Hampshire Ram Sale, Billings, 
Montana. 

September 
Wyoming. 

September 25: Idaho Purebred Sale, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. 

September 26: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale, 
Dubois, Idaho. 

September 26: National Columbia Sheep Sale, Chil- 
licothe, Missouri. 

September 30: Valley Livestock Auction Co. Range 
Ram Sale, Grand Junction, Colorado. 

October 11: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Shows 


November 1-10: Grand National L. S. 
San Francisco, California. 

November 15-20: Golden Spike National L. S. Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 29-December 4: Great Western L. S. Show, 
Los Angeles, California. 

November 29-December 7: International 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

January 10-18, 1958: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 7-16, 1958: San Antonio Stock Show & 
Rodeo, San Antonio, Texas. 

*Place to be announced. 


Montana 


24-25: Wyoming Ram “Sale, Casper, 


Exposition, 


Livestock 


TEXAS 


Ireland, Coryell County 
August 10, 1957 


The range looked good in the spring, 
but it has turned dry and the grass is 
starting to burn. At that, it is slightly 
better than a year ago. We had very 
heavy rains in the spring along with 
strong winds that did a lot of damage 
to oats, trees and buildings. Several 
windmills were blown down in the area, 

The demand for yearling ewes is 
greater than last year, but none are 
available. A recent sale was made at 
$18 to $20 for fine-wooled yearlings. 

Most lambs in this area are spring 
lambs and were sold fat. 


—Harold D. Vick 


Menard, Menard County 
August 10, 1957 


Our lambs are fat this year, due to 
a summer range with about an 80 per- 
cent rating, about 60 percent better 
than last year. Some lambs have been 
contracted recently at 20 cents. There 
have also been some purchases of fine 
wooled yearlings at $16 to $20. There's 
considerable demand for them. 


—Wnm. F. Volkman 


UTAH 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 
August 16, 1957 
Coyotes and cats have been increasing 


the past three years. This is mainly 
caused by cattlemen on adjoining ff 





ranges forbidding Government trap- 
pers to kill coyotes or cats on their 
holdings. 

Our summer range is a browse range. 
Its condition this year is about on an§ 
average with other years. There hasn't J 
been enough moisture, although wef 
had more storms than usual last spring. 

Contracts on lambs for fall delivery 
have been made at 19% cents for fat} 
lambs and for feeders. 


Re ee ed 


For fine-wooled § 
ewe lambs, 21 cents has been paid and ff 
the ewe lambs from a special white- ff 
faced crossbred flock brought 24 cents. 
On fine-wooled yearling ewes, $25 was 
recently paid. 


me 








—Evart J. Jensen ; 
Spring County, Sanpete County k 
August 10, 1957 


We have plenty of feed and water, 
but as the old herders die off, it gets 
harder to replace them with new ones. 
That’s our present problem. } 

Feed conditions on the summer range JJ 
this year were the best in 20 years, 


Ree ie 
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twice as good as last year. We have 
had a good rain every few days. 

Our lambs will come off the range 
in good condition, though not as fat 
as if the year had been a little drier. 
Since the first of the month, contracts 
have been made for fall deliveries, as 
follows: 22 cents for fat lambs; 19 
cents for feeders; 22 cents for fine- 
wooled and whitefaced crossbred ewe 
lambs, and 20 cents for mixed lots. 

For fine-wooled yearling ewes, $24 
has recently been paid; for whitefaced 
crossbreds, $22. 

—Orrin Jensen 


WASHINGTON 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
August 10, 1957 

This is a farm flock area and our 
irrigated pastures are always good. 
Our lambs are a little bit later this 
year on account of a high percentage 
(165) saved. 

All of the Kittitas County wool 
(50,000 pounds) was sold on a cash 
bid for 58.1 cents per pound. The pool 
included all grades and the last of it 
was shipped in June. Some fine-wooled 
yearling ewes have recently been bought 
at $22 to $23 per head. 

—Jake Kooy 


Kahlotus, Franklin County 
August 13, 1957 
I have a small farm flock. I take the 
lambs off dry range about the 15th of 
May and put them on irrigated pasture 
and sell them fat in June. 
—Arthur Lathim 


WYOMING 


Cokeville, Lincoln County 
August 9, 1957 

We had heavy, continuous spring 
rains, but rainfall has been below nor- 
mal so far this summer. Feed has been 
above normal, however, and from all 
indications, the lambs have _ better 
quality and size than last year. 

Mixed lots of fat and feeder lambs 
have been contracted at 20 cents; 24 
cents is the contract price on white- 
faced crossbred ewe lambs. There seems 
to be more demand for yearling ewes, 
although there have been no 


sales. 


recent 


Most 1957 wool clips were sold at 50 
to 58 cents at shearing time. 

We have no particular problems at 
this time; only the ones all sheepmen 
have to endure. 

—A. A. Covey 


September, 1957 
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CRAIG RAM SALE 


Craig, Colorado 
Monday, October 7, 1957 


Routt-Moffat Wool Growers Sales Pavillion 


e 127 LOTS e 589 TOP RAMS 
e ALL YEARLINGS 


$990GGG699999566659 9999555009995 55599999 OF SOOSTOOTDIGSEOS, 
* 75 SUFFOLK-HAMPS * 282 SUFFOLKS 

* 65 HAMPSHIRES * 74 RAMBOUILLETS 
* 10 RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLNS * 83 COLUMBIAS 


POSS SSS SSS SOS SS SS SOS SOS SSS SSSSSSSS 


$9999S899S9SSe 


> 


3 


SOSSSSSSSSS 


? 


¢ 


PSSSSSSSSSSSSS ESSSSsé SSSSS5S ESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSse 


PPPLPIPI IY 


The Best in Range Ram Quality 
49 Consignors from 5 States 


Howard Brown, Auctioneer, 
Woodland, California 


Sale under management of 





Routt-Moffat Woolgrowers Assn. 
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NEW TEMPLE TAGS ... 


. . » THE COLORED PLASTIC EAR TAGS 
THEY TELL YOU... 


AGE by using a different color each year. 
OWNER—your name or initial on every tag. 
PEDIGREE tags numbered consecutively. 
SEX by which ear it is in. 


SAVES BRANDING — SAVES MOUTHING 
Use Temple Color Tags In Place of Old-Fashioned 
Ear Marks 


TEMPLE TAG CO. 


Temple, Texas 






FOR A FREE SAMPLE 
WRITE TO THE: 
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Douglas, Converse County 
August 10, 1957 


Feed conditions are the best in sev- 
eral years and very much better than 
last year. It doesn’t seem possible for 
the grass to come back so well. 

The lambs will be a little better than 
last year, but not so much better as 
you would think in comparing feed con- 
ditions with past years. Our feed is 
coarser and not so desirable for lambs 
as it should be. The ewes are excep- 
tionally fat. 

Recent contracts have been made at 
20 cents for feeder lambs and 22!'% to 24 
cents for ewe lambs. One bunch of 
mixed lambs sold for 21 cents. There 
have been no sales of yearling ewes, 
as practically all growers in this area 
raise their replacements. Old ewes have 


sold as high as $13 per head for im- 
mediate delivery. 
Coyotes are still a problem. The wool 


growers in this county have decided to 
hire two trappers where in the past 
more stress has been on payment of 
bounty, which has not been too satis- 
factory. 

—Elmer Cowell 


Gillette, Campbell County 
August 15, 1957 


Summer range feed has been excel- 
lent. It’s about 90 percent above last 
year. The range is short of water now, 
however, as there have been only a 
few scattered storms recently. About 
4,000 feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted for fall delivery at 20 cents. 

—Harlie Cosner 


Laramie, Albany County 
August 9, 1957 


Although we have had better feed 
conditions and followed exactly the 
same practices as last year, the lambs 
are not doing as well as a year ago. 
We do not expect them to be as heavy. 

Contracts for fall delivery have been 
made at these figures: 19 cents for 
feeders and mixed lots, 20 cents for 
crossbred (whitefaced) ewe lambs, and 
21 cents for fine-wooled ewe lambs. 

I don’t believe there has been so much 
demand for yearling ewes this year as 
last. However, some sales have been 
made at $20 to $25 for both fine-wooled 
and crossbred yearlings. 

—Frank P. Croonberg 


Medicine Bow, Carbon County 
August 8, 1957 


Feed on the range at this time is 
much greener and more plentiful than 
a year ago. Our lambs should be fat 
and average from 78 to 80 pounds. 
Feeders have been contracted recently 
at 20 cents; whitefaced crossbred ewe 
lambs at 22 cents. 

—Cronberg Bros., Inc. 
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nothing measures up to Wool . 


Governors of 18 wool growing States 
have proclaimed the week of September 
1 to 7 as “Make It Yourself with Wool 
Week,” according to Max F. Schmitt, 
president of the Wool Bureau. The 
proclamations urge all girls in their 
States between the ages of 13 and 22 
to participate in the “Make It Yourself 
with Wool” contest. Joining in the proc- 
lamation are Governors of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

Watch for the September 9th issue 
of LIFE! It will carry a four-color wool 
advertisement captioned “Many tal- 
ented wool separates make the U. S. 
business girl the world’s best-dressed.” 





Helen Gee, speaking to the Far East over the Voice 
of America, tells of her excitement in being in- 
formed that she had won a free trip to Europe in 
the “Make It Yourself with Wool” contest sponsored 
by the Wool Bureau, Inc., and the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the National Wool Growers Association. 


A special Fall-Back-to-School sales 
push is being put on by the Bureau for 


wool. “Wools for the big game” and 
“Big-league wools ... the letter man’s 
choice” are some of the headings being 


used for advertising and sales promo- 
tion aids. A double-page full color ad 
appeared in August issues of the NEW 
YORKER and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
telling of wool’s advantage for college 
wear. 

Intensified wool research efforts will 
immeasurably help wool to improve its 
position against competition, ‘Dr. Ger- 
ald Laxer, director of science and 
technology for the Bureau, declared in 
a talk before the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. Dr. Laxer 
called for increased cooperation in 
support of wool research on the part 
of the wool manufacturing industry. 


There is an 81-year-old fleecy wool 
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blanket in the Brooklyn Museum which 
once belonged to a Minneapolis family. 
The blanket had been handed down 
from mother to daughter through three 
generations until the current owner 
brought it to the North Star Woolen 
Mill (where it was made) to exchange 
for a new one in the latest style. North 
Star sent it to the museum. Who says 
wool won’t last at least one complete 
lifetime? 

It’s all aboard! And two of the luck- 
iest young girls in the country take off 
on a dream come true—Paris! London! 
Rome! Madrid! Sharron Scheline, 18, 
of Donnelly, Idaho, and Helen Gee, 20, 
of Tucson, Arizona, are the lucky 
world travelers who left from New 
York City on August 21 as winners in 
the National “Make It Yourself with 
Wool” contest, which they won at the 
NWGA convention in Las Vegas in 
January. 
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Is Your 
Lamb Killing 


C ent @/f — and a Major Feeder Lamb Outlet 








This means buyer competition 








for lambs AT DENVER Think 

it Over 

Many carloads of lambs also are BEFORE 
bought on the Denver market for You Sell 
slaughter on the Eastern Seaboard At Home 





within three days after purchase. 


There’s a reason that Denver is the largest sheep market in the 
United States. And that reason is its strong prices — the result 
of demand. It required more than 900,000 lambs to fill Denver 
packers’ demands last year. . . . At the same time, Denver is the 
back door of a great lamb feeding area and orders for feeder 
lambs are placed at Denver from all lamb feeding sections in 
the nation. 
FAMOUS 
DENVER LAMB 
IS IN DEMAND, 
COAST TO COAST 


SHIP ‘EM ALL— 
TO DENVER — WHERE THERE’S BUYER COMPETITION 


The DENVER UNION STOCK YARD Co. 
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Mass-Treat an entire flock as 
easily as one animal 


Now it is just as easy and dependable to treat 
an entire pen or flock as it is one animal. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine Drinking Water 
Solution mixes rapidly and uniformly in the 
drinking water. It is your easy-to-store, 
easy-to-use, fast-acting SULMET that you 
have depended on for immediate action over 
the years. 


Mix ina pail of water to treat one animal— 
or in your drinking water tank for treating 
many animals! 


SULMET gives you longer, stronger action; 
provides effective blood levels of sulfametha- 
zine; it is powerful but easy on the animal; 
costs less per treatment and you give lower 


— CYANAMID — 


SULM 


SULFAMETHAZINE 
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dosage levels at less frequent intervals—often 
one dose is sufficient to end the problem. 


Get SULMET from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. For free literature 
write AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, FARM 
AND HOME DIVISION, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK. 





In sheep treat: 


Shipping pneumonia, 
foot rot, coccidiosis, 
blue bag, bacillary enteritis. 


Powertul, gentle, lon 
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Solution 
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